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O*E principal caufe of the vices, the follies, and the miferies 
of the world is the general want of thofe clear and fteady 

principles of conduct, which are the refult only of diligent in- 

quiry. A more effential fervice cannot, therefore, be rendered 

to mankind, than by enticing them to think. Were all men, 

indeed, duly fenfible of the value of knowlege, enticement 

would be unneceflary. The direct road of fyftematic in- 

ftruction would then, in all cafes, be the beft; for every man 

would find a fufficient inducement to fubmit to the Jabour of 

inveftigation, in the profpect of the benefit attending the acqui- 

fition of knowlege:—but, in the prefent ftate of fociety, in 

which objects more powerfully attractive than truth are con- 

tinually prefenting themfelves to the imagination and the paf- 

Sons; and in which the purfuit of pleafure, or of gain, fcarcely 

— men leifure for momentary reflection, much lefs for deli- 
erate inveftigation ;—it requires no {mall degree of addrefs to 

draw them afide from their favourite walks in active life, and 

to lead them into the filent retreats of contemplation. 

* The author of the important work now before us appears to 

have been aware of the great difficulty of prevailing on the 

bufy and the gay, efpecially in the higher ranks of life, to 

advert to any fubjects, however important, which require much 

thought and reflection. Accordingly, inftead of carrying his 

pupil within the dull walls of the fchools, and there giving him 

a courfe of formal lectures from the preceptoral chair, he takes 

him by the hand, and conduéts him, with eafy and polite fa- 

miliarity, into the mufeum of fcience; in which he prefents 
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before him, in pleafing fucceffion, a great variety of curious 
and interefting objects of attention. 

Were we to confider thefe volumes merely as a collection of 
materials from various authors, on different branches of know. 
lege 5 or of faéts accumulated by obfervation in travelling, or 
afcertained by experiment; we fhould fay that they are of great 
value, and muft have been the refult of diligent attention :— 
but Mr. Sulivan’s merit is of a higher kind than that of an in- 


duftrious and judicious collector. Every fubject, in paffing - 


through his hands, is treated in a manner which difcovers an 
active, vigorous, and well cultivated mind, enlarged and com- 
prehenfive views, and an ardent thirft of knowlege. On many 
topics, he fpeculates with a confiderable degree of originality : 
and, when the fubject will permit, he diverfifies the uniformity 
of {cientific difquilition, by an occafional ftroke of pleafantry or 
flight of fancy, the eafy effort of native genius. His ftyle is 
not of that ftudied kind which gratifies, and often fatiates, the 
ear with a perpetual fucceffion of well turned and harmonious 
periods: but it has the rare merit of varying with the fubje& ; 
being, as occafion requires, fimple, nervous, figurative, or 
animated; and, through all its varicties, preferving the graceful 
eafe of epiftolary writing. 

Still higher praife, however, is juftly due to Mr. Sulivan on 
account of that benevolent {pirit, and that zeal for the caufe of 
religion and virtue, which appear to have firft fuggefted the 
idea of the work, and to have fupported him through the very 
confiderable labour of executing it. Fully perfuaded that an 
atheiftical fyftem of philofophy is equally irrational and perni- 
cious, he takes an extenfive and fcientific view of nature, in 
hopes that thofe, who may be difpofed to follow him in the fur- 
vey, will be hereby confirmed in a rational conviction of the 
exiftence of a Supreme Being, and of the confequent truth of 
the great principles of religion. If, on this fubject, it fhould 
be thought that he fometimes fteps, farther than was necefiary. 
from the province of the cool reafoner into that of the indigeul 
Cenfor, it ought to be recolleéted that the caufe which he is 
pleading involves in it the deareft comforts and the beft hopes 
of human beings. It fhould be added alfo that, if, in a 
certain fenfe of the appellation, he condemns free thinkers, he 
is no enemy to free inquiry ; and his work is itfelf an excellent 
guide in that noble kind ot free thinkimg, the office of which, 
(as Lr. Young exprefles it,) is 

** ‘To fend the foul, on curious travel bent, 
Through all the provinces of human thought. ”” 
Having faid what we judged neceflary in order to give our 
readers a general idea of the charadier and merit of this work, 
we 
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we muft now endeavour to introduce them to a more particular 
acquaintance with its contents. Here, however, the limits of 
our work, and the prefent numerous demands on our time and 
attention from various quarters, compel us, inftead of attend- 
‘ng the author, as we wifhed to have done, through all the 
fields of fcience which he has vifited, to confine ourfelves to a 
few mifcellaneous extracts and obfervations. 

In feveral introdudtory letters, Mr. S. exprefles his general 
fentiments on the danger of contracting early prejudices 
againtt religion, in travelling; on the illiberality of ridiculing 

riefts and religious inftitutions ; and on the compatibility of 
philofophical refearches with active life. We extract the re- 
marks on the latter fubject, as a fpecimen of the eafy vivacity 


of the author’s ftyle: 
‘ It is an erroneous opinion, that fequeftration from the world, and 
a total derelition of all pleafures and all bufinefs, are effential to the 
full and powerful exertion of our mental faculties. ‘The man who has 
received from nature a found and difcriminating judgment, and who, 
asa ftock of materials on which to exercife his faculties, has acquired 
a fund of ufeful knowledge, cannot be deprived of his ability and in- 
clination for ftudy, by any active purfuits for the benefit of fociety, or 
by any laffitude or fatigue from public employments. An ardent and 
a verfatile mind will find moments for ftudy and for amufement, as 
well as for bufinefs. Trying its force on variety, its keennefs and 
afiduity will increafe, Pleafure {prings from the fource of unfettered 
{cientific inveftigation ; and ftability of ftrength from the exertion of 
our faculties. Men of feeble parts, I confefs, are not to be included 
in this number. I fpeak of thofe felect and exalted minds, ** quos 
ardens evexit ad ethera virtus.”? But, retirement is far from being 
indifpenfably requifite. Cicero, Xenophon, Cafar, Bacon, De Thou, 
and a variety of others, not only did more, but thought more, and 
wrote more, than any miftaken reclufe that ever exifted. But, thrift, 
and frugality in the difpofition of time, are points which are in that 
cafe abfolutely neceffary. Careful and undiffipated in the application 
of them, a man’s hoard will fo rapidly increafe, that in the end, he 
will have accumulated a ftock, not only adequate to every common 
demand, but amply fufficient for every future contingency. | 
‘ We fometimes, however, meet with a man who drones away his 
exiftence ; and who, even in the buftle of the world, is as thoroughly 
interred, as though he were irrevocably fated to a refidence fix feet 
under-ground ; who is ftill, if poflible, more to be commiferated than 
he who devotes himfelf to the aufterities and penance of acell. Such 
a living dead man is a wretched being. He neither has intellectual 
fatisfactions, which forcibly give birth to the focial affeétions ; nor 
has he even imaginary plans, to footh him with the profpect of event- 
ual retribution or reward. Such an animated nothing is pettiferous. 
The contagion of his baneful apathies has an enfeebling and unhing- 
ing power, like that of the Sirocco wind, fo fatal to animal vigour ig 
the fouth of Italy. No blow which aétive virtue can receive, can dee 
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ftroy her native energy. Storms and tempefts may howl around, fhe 
is flill herfelf: in the midft of every gloom, fhe is ftill irradiated by 
her own native fplendor. ‘The warm and properly tempered affec- 
tions are. in every inftance the foothers of melancholy, the counter 
poifes to ill-humour, and I had almoft faid, the panacea for bodily 
difeafe.’ 

- Mr. S. commences his extenfive view of nature with a gene. 
ral furvey of the globe of the earth. The feveral theories, 
which have been offered for the folution of the vaft problem con- 
cerning its formation, are broughit in review before the reader, 
not merely in the narrative form, as a part of the hiftory of phi- 
lofophy, but with fuch obfervations as could only have been the 
refult of diligent inquiry and deep reflection, Our readers may 
obtain fome idea of the author’s manner of thinking and writing 
on phyfical fubje&ts, from the following letter on the formation 


of mountains : 
LETTER X. 
¢ The explanation, which had been given of the production of cer- 
tain mountains by volcanic eruptions, was afterwards, by very intel- 
ligent men, applied to account for the exiftence of all mountains 
whatever. Monf. Pallas undertook to refute, by what he conceived 
undoubted faéts, the antiquated opinion, that mountains arofe from 
the waters. He travelled, by order of the Emprefs of Ruffia, through 
her dominions in Europe and in Afia; and during the courfe of a minute 
and fatiguing inveltigation, found that the majeftic primitive chains 
of mountains of Siberia were all granite with a bafis of quartz, more 
or lefs mixed with fpars, mica, and little portions of bafaltes, {cattered 
without order, and in irregular fragments. This ancient rocky 
fubftance, and the fand produced by its decompofition, he held to be 
the bafis of all our continents, ‘This granite he never found lying in 
{trata or beds; it was either in blocks, or in mafles, accumulated 
upon each other, and never exhibiting the leaft mark or veltige of 
petrifaction, er of organical impreflion. Befides which, he main- 
tained, that in addition to thefe primordial mountains, there were 
others of a more recent origin. ‘Thefe he called fecondary and ter- 
tiary: the former, which were fchiftous, he faid, were produced at 
the fides of the primordial mountains, by the decompofition of the 
granite; the latter arofe from the wrecks and contents of the fea, 
raifed and tranfported by volcanic eruptions, and confequent inunda- 
tions. 

« On an hypothefis fomewhat fimilar, others have ingenioufly con- 
tended that mountains were incontrovertibly produced by volcanos, 
and not volcanos by mountains. ‘* The entire bafis of the Ifland of 
If{chia,’’ fays Sir William Hamilton, ** about eighteen miles in circum- 
ference, is formed by lava. ‘The great mountain in it, formerly 
called Epomeus, and now San Nicolo, which is nearly as high as 
Vefuvius, was thrown up by degrees, and the entire ifland has arifen 
out of the fea.’’ The fame creation he gives to Vefuvius itfelf.. 
«* For why,”’ faid he, ‘* fhould not Vefuvius, in a fucceffion of ages, 
rife to two thoufand fect, when it is well known Montagne Nuovo,: 
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near Puzzole, rofe out of the Lucrine Lake in one night?’?” But, as 
| have already faid, this was no new dotirine. An Italian writer 
publifhed a book at Venice in 1740, in which he maintained that 
mountains had been raifed in the fea by fubterraneous fires, and had 
carried with them the fhells of fifhes, and other marine bodies ufually 
found at the bottom of the ocean. Even in Hooke’s Difcourfe on Earth- 
quakes, publifhed in 1688, mention is made of the bottom of the fea 
having been raifed by fubterraneous fires; and he accounts for the 
fhells which are found on mountains from that principle, and thinks 
it not improbable that earthquakes were inftrumental in occafioning 
the deluge. But, a mountain at Taberg in Sweden, faid to confift 
entirely of iron ore, (the only ore, by the way, of which entire — 
tains have ever been found to be compofed,) four hundred feet high, 
and in circumference about three miles, feemed to admit of no po- 
five explication, but on the contrary, went to the folid conclufion, 


‘that no hypothefis prepofed for the formation of mountains had yet 


roved fatisfaétory, or free from contradiction. No ore was found 
beyond the foot of this mountnin. It appeared as if it had been arti- 
ficially laid upon the land; and yet the bones of animals were found in 
its interior fiffures. 

‘ It is no doubt matter of fact, that there are fome eminences on 
this earth, improperly called mountains, which are little elfe than 
heaps of cinders and of pumice ftones, caft up by eruptions, but ag- 
gregated and fettled into maffes, Yet, fuch are no fuficient refuta- 
tion of the opinion, that volcanos, fo far from being caufes to operate 
to the raifing of mountains, are dire¢tly the reverfe, and moft de- 
cidedly tend to their lowering and deftruction*. ‘The earth is rather 
deprefied than elevated by forces from beneath.—No volcano, or earth- 
quake, ever produced, within the knowledge of man, what fhould be 
called a mountain. The fhock would be too great for the globe. Im all 
the tremendous accidents, which have happened within the memory of 
record, has there ever been one, whence proof can be deduced that 
a granite mountain has been raifed? The contrary I fhould fuppofe 
to be the cafe. Moreover, the configuration of their internal parts 
renders it incredible,” that ftruétures fo uniform and regular, fhould 
have been produced by fudden explofions, or defultory fuccuflions of 
the earth. 

‘ Borelli on this fubje& obferved, that the fire of a volcano neither 
proceeded from the center, nor from the bottom of a*mountain, but 
from the top; and that the inflammation never kindled but at a {mall 
depth. - Buffon adopted the fame opinion, and maintained, that the 
materials which iffued from volcanos were always the fame with thofe 
on the top of the mountains, only disfigured by calcination, and the 
melting of the metallic particles they contained. <* Fire,’’ fays he, 
“it is known, aéts equally on all fides. It cannot therefore a& up- 
wards with a force fufficient to throw large flones half a league high, 
without an equal re-aétion on the bafe and fides. Why, then, if the 
volcanic matter lies deep, does it not iffue out of plains, where the 
reliftance is lefs than on the top of mountains? This is not incon- 
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fiftent with their being the caufe of confiderable earthquakes, nor 
with their communication by fubterraneous paflages. It is not diffi. 
cult to difcover the reafon why volcanos appear only in mountains, 
Greater quantities of minerals, fulphur, and pyrites exift in Mountains 
than in plains. Mountains are more fubje¢t to the imprefions of the 
air, and receive more rain and moifture, by which mineral fubilances 
are capable of being fermented to uch a degree as to produce actual 
jnflammation.”’ rs a ee : 

« But, ingenious as this idea is, it is not fatisfactorily founded, 
Fire muft be fuppofed much deeper than either the centers, or the 
bafes of mountains. Buffon, indeed, acknowledges, that volcanos 
never exift but in high mountains ; but yet he fuppofes that fome are 
conneéted with others by fubterraneous pafiages, the eruptions not 
unfrequently happening at the fame time. ae Voicanos,”” fays he 
jn his figurative language, ‘* are immenfe caverns, with aper- 
tures often of more than half a league if circumference ; and certain 
fanciful writers have confidered them as vents to the central fire.” 
Whatever others might have faid upon this fubject, or whatever Buf. 
fon himfelf might have conjectured, the feir reiult of invefligation 
feems to eftablifh that volcanos, (and they have been peculiar to no 
climate,) had neither a neceflary, nor, in general, an accidental con- 
neétion with other mountains*. With the fea, indeed, they in- 
variably appear to have had the clofeft and moft infeparable alliance. 
Al] fuch as have been traced in a living flate, have been found, in 
general, in the neighbourhood of the fea. ‘Ihofle extinguihed, 
though in the inland parts of countries, afford convincing proof that 
the {ea had been in their vicinity, when they probably were in their 
ftrength. In Peru, they :eft upon granite; in Hefle and Bohemia, 
on {chiftus; in Silefia, Italy, and other fouthern parts of Europe, on 
Jime-ftone; and all thefe fubftances are indifputably of aquatic origin. 
Subterraneous fires have exifted wniverially in the bowels of the 
earth; and there is fcarcely a country, where the ravages they have 
occafioned, are not to be traced. Monf. Condamine, in 1755, writes, 
that all-the hills and mountains about Naples are huge heaps of matter 
vomited by volcanos, which are now extinct, whofe eruptions, anterior 
to hiftory, feem to have formed the ports of Naples and Puzzoli. He 
could trace lava the whole way from Naples to Rome. “ It is im- 

ble,” fays he, ‘* for any one not to be fatisfied of a perfeé 
refemblance between the productions of Vefyvius and thofe he will 
meet with at every ftep in his way from Naples to Rome; from 
Rome to Viterbo; and from Rome-to Loretto. When I fee on an 
elevated plain,’’ continues he, “¢ a circular bafon, furrounded with 
calcined rocks, the verdure with which the neighbouring fields are 
covered does not impofe upon me; I inftantly perceive the ruins of an 
ancient volcano. If there be a breach in the circle, I find out the 
paflage of the torrent of lava. If there be no breach, the rain and 
{pring waters, which affemble there, having no iffue, generally form 
a lake in the mouth of the volcano, I look upon the Appenines and 
Cordelliers as a chain of volcanos. I do not, indeed, affirm that all 
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mountains are fo. I could not obferve the fame appearances in the 
Alps; but 1 have found the fame in Dauphiny and in Provence ; and 
moft countries afford inftances of it.”’ 

* What Condamine fays, is certainly juft.—The coaft of Paufillipo, 
at Naples, the Capo de Monte, and the whole mafs through which the 
catacombs are excavated, are all indurated tufa & piperno, which is 
fo readily diftinguifhed by its fragments of clofe grained lava. The 
fhores from the ruins of Pompcia to the fea, for the diftance of two 
miles, are known to be formed of pumice ftone, pozzolano, and cin- 
ders, that fell in the year 79. In fhort, the whole {weep of the bay 
of Naples, from Stabea to Baia, is nothing more than volcanic mate 
ter, meliorated by time and culture into vegetable earth. On this 
fubje&t Micheli publithed in 1733. He was the firft who purfued the 
traces of volcanic productions among the Apennines, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Radicofani. ‘The obfervations of Condamine, 
however, feemed to eftablith one ftrong fact, namely, that the Alps 
has not the fmalleft veftige of a volcanic origin. Notwithftanding all 
this, the theory of the volcanic formation of all mountains was for a 
long time fupported. Philofophers ftruggled for thcir opinion with a 
violence refembling that of their favourite clement. But they were at 
length ftaggered. Farther obfervation gave increafing probability to 
Condamine’s ideas relative to the Alps. Monf. De Sauffure, the in- 
trepid and refpectable ornament of fcience, at prefent at Geneva, 
particularly fupported them in one of his publications. ‘* Jufques a 
ce jour,’’ fays this able man, ‘* on n’a trouvé aucun veltige des vol- 
cans, ni dans nos environs, ni méme dans toute la Suiffe ; & qu’aprés 
avoir vilité moiméme en bien des endroits, & avec l’attention la plus 
fcrupuleufe, toute cette partie de la chaine des Alpes, qui s’étend de- 
puis Grenoble jufques a Infpruck, je n’ai pas appercu, a [exception 
de quelques eaux ‘Thermales, le plus léger indice de feux fouterrains.”’ 
But, of this, we fhall have much more to fay hereafter; I fhall, for 
the prefent, merely remark that De Sauffure himielf has, fince this 
publication, difcovered indifputable volcanic remains, not, indeed, 
immediately among the Alps, but, in faét, not very diftant from 
their neighbourhood.’ 

After having difcufled the dotrines of the infinite divifibility 
of matter, and of attraclion, Mr. Sulivan proceeds, through 
the remainder of the firft volume, to treat of the four elements, 
In this part of the work, many curious fubjeéts are difcuffed in 
a manner which fhews the author to be well acquainted with 
the modern chemical philofophy. On the much controverted 
fubdject of fire, the different opinions of philofophers are ftated, par- 
ticularly concerning phlogi/fon; the exiftence of which is main- 
tained in oppofition to the new theory. Under the article of 
Air, the late difcoveries concerning different kinds of air are ace 
Curately related. With refpect to water, the queftion whether 
it be a fimple or a compound fubftance is ably difcuffed; the 
theories concerning the origin of rivers, and the afcent of va- 
pours, are examined; the crigin of glaciers is traced; and 
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St. Pierre’s theory of the tides, drawn from the periodical in- 
creafe and decreafe, annua! and diurnal, of the polar glaciers, 
is maintained to be attended with fewer difficulties than the lu." 
nar theory. Though we cannot find room for the whole of 
this ingenious difquifition, we fhall copy the author’s conclud- 
ing remarks: 


‘ This fimple and plain deduétion of the tides of the ocean, from 
the glacial effufions at the poles, is too novel and too unfricnded, I am 
afraid, to be generally adopted. Yet it bears itfelf up, with a won- 
derful appearance of probability. The origin of the flow of rivers 
from mafies of ice, fupports it by analogy ; and the phenomena of the 
{pring and neap tides are accounted for, boin by reafoming and by 
calculation. In the main of the occan, for inftance, it is proved that 
there are in general no tides. In the Cafpian Sea, which is about 
850 mils long, and in one part 260 miles broad, there are no tides, 
though there are Rrong currents. In the Baltic, there is no regular 
flux nor reflux. There is no tide in Falfe Bay at the Cape of Good 
Hope, which has the aggregated mafles of the Indian, Southern, and 
Atlantic Oceans. The fame may be faid of the Mediterranean, ex- 
cepting in a few particularly fituated fpots, although in the Adriatic 
there is a flux and reflux. Why are the firlt of thefe confiderable 
mafles of the general body of the waters never raifed, and the others 
always raifed ? And why is it, as Addifon fays, and as I have before 
remarked that, in fummer, the lake of Geneva fhould have fomethin 
like an ebb and flow, which arifes, as it fhould feem, fays he, ** from 
the melting of the fnow that falls into it more copioufly at noon, than 
at other times of the day ?”’ 

‘ Thefe ftriking deviations from, or rather contraditions to, the re- 
ceived theory of the tides, argue with me itrongly, 1 confefs, againit 
the infallibility of the dofirine. I cannot but think we may have im- 
pofed upon ourfelves, when we have abftractedly given the phanomena 
of tides, to the operating energy of caufes arbitrarily imagined. 
However the phafes of the moon may accord with the fwellings of the 
water, may not both one and the other be looked upon as harmonious 
and co-ordinate effeéts of another difliné&t but powerful principle? 
What is the augmented quantity, or rather the increafed elevation of 
the main body of the ocean, at the moment of a fpring tide? Nothing, 
comparatively fpeaking. Does not the fac then feera to be, that it 
is not the mafs of the ocean, which is diurnally raifed, but, that it is the 
volume of the waters which is diurnally augmented? An increafe of 
a fluid, we know, occafions an uniform augmentation in every direc- 
tion. But, before it gets to its general level, fhou!ld oppofing bodies 
intervene, thofe oppoiing bodies which would otherwile impede its 
progrefs, muft experience a confiderable change in appearance from 
its. unufual elevation. The fhores of the northern and fouthern he- 
mifpheres may be confidered as oppofing bodies of this nature. The 
fhape of the fhores, indeed, and the depth of the beds of the rivers, will 
determine the greater, or the leffer height of the waters at their influxe 
For infiance, in the Severn, the tides do not rife higher than a few 
feet; whereas in the Wye, whofe tides are immediately derived from 
the 
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the Severn, they rife to the extraordinary height of 4ixty feet. Can 
this be occafioned by any thing elfe, than a difference in the planes of 
the beds of thefe rivers? In a word, to my apprehenfion it appears, 
the {welling of the ocean, by the joint attraction of the fun and the 
moon, is lefs phyfically intelligible, than the periodical effufions of 
the polar ices: and more efpecially, as we experimentally know, that 
the fun’s attraction of a fluid occafions its ew.poraiion, not its eleva- 
tion ; and that the influence of the moon, if it has any, is at beft but 
problematical, and feeble in its operation. 

‘ It has, indeed, been faid, that the lunar energy has been de- 
monftrated, beyond the power of contradiction; and that befides its 
wondrous influence on the element of the waters, it can be further, 
and perhaps more clearly proved on the element ofthe air. This is 
going a great way. Give fuch energy, indeed, to the fun, and I am 
{atishied. But, if one be erroneous, the other muft be erroneous. 
Or if one be true, the other muft be true; for the ocean of the fluid air 
mult be affected, as well as the ocean of the fluid water; and in a con- 
fiderably greater degree, as it has eight hundred times its levity. 

« Upon the whole, then, the theory of the polar effufions feems 
to me, to have lefs difficulties attached to it, and to demand lefs im- 
plicit faith, than the theory of the folar and lunar attrattions,’ } 


Under the general head of Earth, among other fubjeéts, that 
of cryftaliization 1s particularly difcufled, and various kinds of 
fubftances, produced by cryftallization, are defcribed. Treat- 
ing of calcareous earths, Mr, 5. returns to a fubject which he 
feems to have ftudied with particular attention,—the formation 
of mountains,—and entertains his readers with many curious 
facts and ingenious obfervations, for which we mutt refer to 
the work. 


. 
[To be continued in the next Review.] i, 
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Art. Il. 42 Efay on the Materia Medica. In which the Theories of 
the late Dr. Cullen are confidered: Together with fome Opinions 
of Mr. Hunter, and other celebrated Writers. By James Mcore, 
Member of the Surgeons Company. 8vo. pp.330. 5s. Boards. 
Cadell. 

M*°* fenfible remarks are prefented to us by the author of 

this eflay. He follows Dr. Cullen regularly through his 
treatife on the Materia Medica; previoufly noticing the ob- 
fcure and unfatisfactory doctrine of temperaments :—but on 
this f{ubject we do not meet with much important matter. 

Dr. Cullen divides his treatife into two parts: the firft 
fpeaks of Aliments: the fecond, of Medicines. On the former 
of thefe heads, Mr. Moore’s reafonings are judicious; and 
we were, in particular, pleafed with his fentiments on a con- 
troverted queftion: namely, whether a degree of putrefcency 
takes place in the blood, while circulating in the living veflels. 
He fays: 

‘ Having 
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« Having weighed the arguments on both fides with all the atten- 
tion of which I am capable, I fhail endeavour to ftate what is moft 
material in the controverfy, as clearly and as fhortly as I can. © 

¢ During the putrefaction of dead animal matter, a quantity of 
faline fubftances is formed in it, and volatile alkali and fixed air are 
Jet loofe from it, occafioning a peculiar teeior. 

‘ It is admitted, that the fame alterations never entirely take place 
in the living body, aithough it is aflerted by fome, and denied by 
others, that a flight putrefaétion does occur even in good health, and 
a much greater putrefaction in fome difeafes. 

« Let us confider to what this difference of opinion is owing. 

« When the ferum of the blood is examined by chemical analyfis, 
it is found to contain a certain quantity of ammoniacal {falts, parti- 
cularly common fal ammoniac, phofphoric, and fixed ammoniac. 

‘ Urine and the perfpirable fluid likewife contain the fame fal sina 
much larger proportion. 

« But none of thofe falts being found by analyfis in the ufval ali- 
ments of men, it is allowed on both fides, that they mult be generated 
in the body. And as they are in greateft abundance in the ex- 
Cretions, it is natural to conclude that they are of a noxious qu..lity. 

‘ Thus far all parties are agreed; what then 1s the difpute? 
Merely that the one party calls this converfion of animal fub{tance in- 
to ammoniacal falts, a flight degree of putrefaction, notwithftandin 
that the other marks of this formation do not occur; and that the 
other party refufe it this name, becaufe the production of volatile al- 
kali, fixed air, and other circumftances, in their opinion effential to 
the nature of putrefaction, do not take place. 

« Like many other violent controverfies, therefore, the whole of this 
conteft concerning putrefcency feems a mere difpute about words. 

‘ Let the difpytants only agree in a clear definition of what they 
mean by putrefa€tion, then any man of plain fenfe, with a moderate 
knowledge of chemiitry, will decide in a moment, whether the cir- 
culating mafs undergoes any degree of putretaction or not. 

‘ But while the one party perfifts in denominating certain changes 
which the fluids undergo in the living body by putrefaétion, and the 
other ufes this term only to fuch changes as occur after death, there 
can be no end to the difpute; for this plain reafon, that the fame 
word is taken in different fenfes. All agree that changes do take 
place in the fluids, both in health and difeafe. Thofe which occur 
after death were originally called putrefadion, If this term were 
confined to thofe only, and if phvfiologitts would invent another for 
thofe changes which take place in the living body, the difpute would 
be at an ead,’ 

In that part of the treatife which fpeaks of medicines, 
aftringents are fir noticed;—and noticed only to be difcarded 
from their rank; there being, © properly fpeaking, no fuch 
things as aftringent medicines.? Poffibly, they who recolle& 
the action of alum, or a decoétion of oak bark, when kept for 
a fhort time in the mouth, wil! not fubfcribe to this opinion ; 
and we fujpect that the debate, if profecuzed, would prove, 
like 
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ike that concerning putrefaction in living blood, a difpute 


about words. 

The obfervations on tonics are good: fo likewrfe are thofe 
on diluents. Refpecting the action of thofe medicines of this 
clafs, which are fuppofed to act by fheathing acrimony in the 
fluids, it is obferved that Dr, Cullen 


« Takes notice of an argument in favour of the demulcent quality of 
oil, namely, ** That when an acrimony, in confequence ot certain 
difeafes, prevails in the mafs of blood, an abforption of the oil, 
which has been formerly laid up in the adipofe membrane, takes 
place; and it is with great probability fuppofed, that in this, Nature 
intends that the abforbed oil fhould cover the prevailing acrimony *.’? 

‘ Dr. Cullen thinks this reafoning probable, but he doubts if 
exhibiting oil would have the fame effect. 1 own that I cannot think 
tie argument a good one; for it feems to me much more natural to 
fuppofe, that the fat is abforbed, in order to furnifh a fupply to the 
blood, impoverifhed by a weakening difeafe, than that it is intended 
to fheath any acrid cr acrimonious particles; efpecially as the fame 
abforption of fat takes place in the rhéumatifm, dropfy, and feveral 
other difeafes, where no one ever fulpected the exiftence of any acri- 
mony; befides this, it is not the fat alone which is abforbed, but the 
mufcles and flefh of every kind, which are certainly not capable of 
theathing acrimony, or poffefling any demulcent quality. 

‘ There is not then good reafon for believing, that thofe Medi- 
cines called Demulcents have any power of fheathing acrimony in the 
blood; but Dr. Cullen thinks, that the relief which they give in 
coughs, is owing to their fheathing acrimony out of the blood. His 
words are +, ** As coughing is ordinarily excited by a halitus, or 
vapour, of fome acrimony arifing from the Jungs, and irritating the 
very fenfible parts of the glottis and its neighbourhood, fo, by be- 
fmearing thefe parts with a demulcent matter, we may often avoid 
the irritation we {peak of, and therefore the frequency of coughing.” 

‘ It is a faét acknowledged by almoft every one that has had a 
cough, that {wallowing feet, oily, and mucilaginous fubftances, often 
leffens the frequency of the fits of coughing: but there are flrong ob- 
jections to Dr. Cullen’s expianation of this matter. For there is little 
reafon to fulpe& that there is any acrid halitus, or vapour, which ex- 
cites the cough, as the phlegm or mucus of the lungs appears to be 
equally bland and free from acrimony, with the Demulcents. 

* Any extravafated fubftance in the lungs, however mild it may 
be, caufes coughing ; mucus, pus, or blood have all this effeét, and 
indeed, if a fmall portion of any of the fluids which are named De- 
mulcents fhould by accident get into the trachea, a very violent fit of 
coughing would immediately take place. 

‘ The lungs are fabricated for the admiffion of air only, and are 
endowed with fo much fenfibility, that they are irritated by the cons 
tact of any other fubftance; even the mucus which is fecreted by the 
bronchial veffels and cells has this effect, when a larger quantity ig 
formed than is neceflary to keep their internal furfaces moitt. 





€ * Cullen’s Mat. Med. p. ii. p. 411.’ « + 1b. p. 412.’ 
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« But it is very curious, that when any fub{tance irritates the lungs, 
the fenfation is always felt in the glottis, even though the irritating 
fubftance fhould be fituated in the moft remote cells of the bronchia. 
There are feveral other inftances in the animal economy, where the 
fenfation is perceived in a different part from that where the impref- 
fion is made. 

¢ The tickling which is felt in the glottis before coughing, 1s not 
therefore owing to any acrid halitus irritating that part, but to fome 
extraneous fubftance irritating the lungs, whofe nerves are fo ar- 
sanged, or conilituted, that the fenfation is referred to the glottis, in- 
ftead of being referred to the part where the irritation is made. 

« If thefe opinions are well founded, and if coughing 1s not pro- 
duced by any acrid halitus arifing from the lungs, it 1s then clear that 
Demulcents cannot act by theathing the glottis, and defending it from 
acrid vapour. 

¢ Demulcents feem to me to relieve coughing, from a well known 
principle in the animal economy; namely, that exciting one fenfa- 
tion leflens or removes another. When a man fwallows flowly fome 
faccharine or mucilaginous fubftance, his attention is fo much taken 
up by its tafte, that he does not feel a flight irritation in the trachea. 
If, however, the irritation in the trachea increafes, a cough is at lait 
excited. For thefe fubftances have not the power of entirely ftopping 
the cough, but only that of diminifhing its frequency. Neither do 
they poffefs this power in a greater degree than falt, or any fubftance 
equally fapid. But faccharine {ubflances, being both more agreeable 
to the tafte and more wholefome, are genesally preferred. 

¢ In confirmation of this, I have frequently obferved, that perfons 
that are afflicted with very fevere coughs, are feldom much troubled 
while they are eating or drinking. 

¢ Jn fine, there is no proof that there are any medicines which have 
the virtues of ‘fheathing acrimony, or in other words, there are no 
Demulcents.’ ; 

Speaking of the clafs Sialagoga, Mr. Moore enters largely 
into the theory of Syphilis, and of the ation of Mercury; the 
medicine by which it is counteracted. His remarks are in- 
genious; and his review of the opinions of the late Mr. Hunter 
is liberal. 

On the whole, Mr. Moore’s effay proves him ‘to be a man of 
fenfe and obfervation; and we recommend it as an ufeful com- 
panion to the ftudent who is engaged with the valuable publi- 
cation of Dr. Cullen on the fame fubject. or 
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Arr. Il. Letters on a Tour through various Parts of Scotland, in the 
Year1792. By James Lettice, B.D. 8vo. pp.536. 6s. 6d. 

« Boards. Cadell. 1794. 
GEOTLAND feems, of late years, to have been viewed with 
4 fomewhat of the fame kind of curiofity with which we regard 
thofe countries that are firft difcovered, or that have never been 
explored, 
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explored. Travellers from the fouthern divifion of our ifland 
generally fet out for the northern parts of it with the fame 
romantic ideas as if their vifits were intended for New South 
Wales, or Otzheite, or the recefles of Abyflinia; and they re- 
turn with a fimilar kind of admiration of what they have teen, 
and of what they have achieved.—Mr. Lettice, who has fur- 
veyed the wonders of HERCULANEUM, meets with matters of 
aftonifhment in the HiGHLANDs OF SCOTLAND ;—as various 
other travellers have done before him, and as others will con- 
tinue to do, till the prefent object of fatfhionable tour-making 
experiences that mutability to which all fafhions are fubjecied. 

His route was by Carlifle, Gretna Green, Annandale, Glaf- 
gow, Paifley, Greenock, Ife of Bute, Dunbarton, Inverary, 
Glenorchy, Glenco, the chain of Forts, (William, Auguftus, 
and George,) Invernefs, along the north coaft to Elgin and 
Caftle-Gordon ; by Huntley, to Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, 
Kinrofs, Stirling, Mr. Bruce’s of Kinnaird (and Abyfiinia), 
Linlithgow, and Edinburgh; where he concludes (fomewhat 
abruptly, but with well-judged eclat,) his tour in Scotland. 

Mr. L. fet out from Carlifle on the 24th of Auguft, and 
reached Edinburgh on the 2sth of September. The com- 
panions of the tour, and the ftyle of travelling, appear to have 
been the author, a friend, or two, and a fervant, with a fingle 
horfe chaife, and faddle horfes. ‘Ihe line of road was far from 
the beft, and the inns were not the moft commodious: never- 
thelefs, the inns of Scotland are contrafted with thofe of Eng- 
land, and lofe nothing by the comparifon: which, it fhould 
however be obferved, was made at Invernefs, where there is 
one, at leaft, of the moft comfortable inns that the united 
kingdom affords; and experience tells us that the judgment is 
frequently warped by /a/ impreffions. 

The author’s motive for undertaking the tour of Scotland 
appears to have been fimilar to that of his moft claflical prede- 
ceflor,—-** to fee wild men in a wild country!” Like him, too, 
he has courted adventure and caught at incident, and has, on 
the whole, been amply fuccefsful. 

In the preface, he makes large profeffions of ¢ carrying the 
reader with him into every fcene he defcribes, and making the 
whole face of the country, as it were, vifible to the imagina- 
tion.’ Perhaps it would have been as well not to have wound 
up the reader’s expectations to fo higha pitch: but, altogether, 
though the defcription be a mere tketch, it is far from un- 
pleafing. 

We proceed now to bring forward a paflage or two, which, 
we think, will do juftice and credit to the author; and, befide 
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giving our readers a general idea of the merits of the perform 
ance, may afford them fome prompt amufement. 

Mr, Lettice’s defcription of the dance called the Highland 
Reel, as he faw it performed at Rothfay in the Ifle of Bute, is 


in his beft manner. 

¢ Night was now coming on, and we retired to our inn; which we 
had left, two hours before, in perfect order and tranquillity. But we 
had fcarccly re-entered, and fat down to an early fupper, meaning to 
retire foon to bed; when fuddenly we heard a great deal of running 
up and down; the voices of men and women, in all the adjoining rooms 3 
fome talking, others finging and whililing. Prefently, ftruck upa 
merry ftrain of mufic, in a room direétly beneath us: dancing fuc- 
ceeded: the whole houfe fhook: our table, our feats; our very 
plates and fpoons, refponfively partook the general movement; as we 
ourfelves did, a few minutes afterwards. For, as foon as we found 
that all thoughts of fleep muft be deferred for a feafon, we defcended, 
in hafte, in order to fee the company, and the ball. Having fqueezed, 
with fome effort, through the crowd of the paffage, and door-way, many 
a bonny lad and laflie did we fee; who, having finifhed their day at the 
cotton-works, were, very nimbly, and not ungracefully, performing 
the lively evolutions of the Scottifh reel. The dance and the mufic 
were national, and merited the attention of ftrangers. ‘To give you, 
however, any precife ideas of the nature of the fteps, with all the 
crofling, fhuffing, fpringing, and frifking of the dancers; or to de- 
fcribe their feiting-to, their figuring in and out, and turning about; 
their clapping of hands, and inapping of fingers, would be impoffible. 
There was fomething of all this, and more in the dance: every man 
had his partner, and the number of couples in each reel feemed in- 
definite. ‘The mufic, and the dance, began very temperately, in a 
kind of adagio movement. Each couple glided gently along, for two, 
or three rounds; the motion increafed by degrees, till it became 
brifker and more lively; at length wonderfully rapid; and concluded 
like the German valt, by each pair joining hands, and whirling 
round with a velocity continually accelerated, 
Quo non aliud velocius ullum, 

Mobilitate viget, virefque acquirit eund>. Virg.iv. 174, 
till the parties, growing giddy, began to reel and ended the dance, but 
when unable either to move, or even to ftand any longer. I fhould 
not have omitted tO mention, that a certain’ rapturous yelp, which 
every now and then efcapes the male dancers in the height of their 
glee, feems to give new fpirits to their movements. Confiderable credit 
was due to that addrefs and circum{pection of the fwains, by which 
they avoided trampling upon the naked feet of the nymphs, whilft 
moft vigoroufly footing it very near them in fhoes of a very maflive 
fole. Aftera fhort paufe the dance was renewed, and an agreeable 
young woman invited us to partake in it. As it was impoffible not 
to have fympathized in the animation of the fcene, I know not that 
any thing but our ignorance of the fteps and the figure, prevented 
our accepting the challenge. Our excwfe allowed us, however, to 
remain {peétators, which we did till the affembly broke up, and de» 
13 parted, 
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parted, according to their cultom, about eleven o’clock. Such is the 
manner in which the cotton workers, and young tars returned from 
their fea-faring expeditions, amufe themfelves on Saturday evenings, 


and particular holidays.’ 
Of anecdotes, the volume before us is fufficiently replete: 
but they are not always new. We do not recollect, however, 


to have feen the following in print: 

‘ Before I quit the Manfe of Glenorchay, I muft mention an anec- 
dote, conneéted with its church, which I had from Dr. Mac Intire. 

‘ At the revolution, when prefbytery was eftablifhed by act of par- 
liament in Scotland, Mr. Dugald Lindfay was the epifcopal minitter 
of Glenorchay. He had fucceeded his father, and both were de- 
fervedly refpected and beloved by the people. Mr Lindfay would 
not conform. Lord Breadalbane, the noble proprietor of the coun- 
try, was, with relu€tance, forced to write a letter of invitation to a 
prefbyterian licentiate, in the fhire of Perth, to be minifter of Glen- 
orchay. He accepted the offer, and came, on the clofe of the week, 
to the parifh; but, contrary as the circumftance was to their known 
charaéter of hofpitality, and of reverence for the clergy, he could 
find no houfe to receive him, or a perfon to make him welcome. In 
his diftrefs he was driven to the houfe of the man whom he came to 
fupplant, and was received with a hofpitality and kindnefs becoming 
a minifter of the gofpel of peace. Over the whole parifh there was a 
ftrong ferment. The cold and young, from all quarters, affembled on 
the fabbath in the church-yard long before the ufual hour of worfhip. 
At the appearance of the flranger, accompanied by their own patftor, 
there was a general murmur of indignation. Twelve armed men, 
with drawn fwords, furrounded the aftonifhed intruder. ‘Two bag- 
pipes founded the march of death. Unmoved by the tears and re- 
monftrances of Mr. Lindfay, they proceeded with their prifoner to 
the boundary of the parifh and of the country. There he folemnly, 
on his bended knees, engaged never more to enter the parith, or 
attempt to give trouble to ary perfon concerned in the occurrences of 
the day. He departed in peace, and kept his promife. The fynod 
of Argyle were much incenfed. Time cooled their ardour; the pro- 
prictor of the parifh was indulgent; the minifter deferving, and 
endeared to the parifh. Mr. Lindfay continued in the undifturbed 
pofleffion of his benefice till the year of his death, 1729.’ 


The author’s ftyle in delineating natural fcenery, and his 
feelings on viewing the Fall of Fyres, appear in the following 
account; which, though not quite accurate in the minutiz of 
defcription, is fufficiently fo in the outline, to give the reader 
an adequate idea of that grand natural fpedtacle : 

‘ After much defcending and mounting, we found ourfelves on 
elevated ground, parted into different eminences, and covered with 
birch-trees, grey mofly crags fhooting rudely among them; a ftrange 
and romantic{cene. ‘The hollow way, through which the road is carried 
among thefe cliffs, is called Glenneagh, famous for its wild and 
tugged {cenery. As we werg winding laborioufly up the laft acclivi- 
ties,’ 
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ties, the roaring of unfeen waters fuddenly dilturbed the filence which 
had prevailed around us. The founds, as we proceeded, increafed 
upon the ear; and were, at length, decidedly thofe of fome tremendous 
cataraét tumbling from a lofty precipice. A few minutes brought us 
within fight of it, not far from the head of the cliff over which it 
ured. It was the celebrated Fall of Fyres; the greateft cafcade in 
the Highlands. Whilft we were furveying it from above, a woman, 
who faw us at her coitage-door near the road, ftepped forward, and 
offered to guide us to the bottom; where only, fhe acquainted us, we 
could fee the whole. | 
« It was the moft precipitous defcent, down which we had yet ven- 
tured, and, but for catching now and then at the ftump of a tree, a 
root of heath, or branch of fome ftraggling birch; creeping, fliding, 
and balancing our bodies in every fort of attitude, it had been im- 
offible to reach the bottom of this perilous declivity, unlefs by fall- 
ing down it, and meeting inftant deftruction. J confefs, that whilf 
my feet were groping for unfeen hold, as I hung by my hands, with 
my face downwards, at the root of a tree, a fituation more than once 
repeated in the defcent, I felt a degree of palpitation very difcoura- 
ing to my progrefs into this infernal region. Our guide had, from the 
Sere of habit, pretty compofedly gone all the lengths that became a 
prudent woman, and was contented to ftop, where the foot-fteps of 
former adventurers had been fo rare as to have left no vifible traces : 
but fhe affured us, fhe had feen fome few, whofe curiofity had led them 
down to a {mall green hillock at the foot of the rocks, the only fpot 
for a full view of the fcene. What had been done, was certainly not 
impoffible; and it feemed difgraceful to retreat. After another 
venture or two, and frefh refolution, we arrived at the laft ledge of 
rocks, from whence we fprung with a doubtful leap, and found our- 
felves ftationed on the faid green hillock, at leaft five hundred feet be- 
low the fummit of the hill. We now beheld this grand cataraé in 
front, pouring down from a height very little lefs than that juft men- 
tioned ; but broken in its progrefs through the different ftages of the 
rocks. At the laft itage but one, where the freedom of its paflage 
was arrefted by a narrow channel in a cleft of the precipice, it grew 
furious and foaming from the obitruction, till, at length delivered, 
it iffued forth on a broad furface of rock juft below, and, in one vaft 
and voluminous fheect, tumbled inio the profound gulph with a mo- 
mentum that fhook the Gien, and filed the circumambient {pace 
with a continual fpray. 
“* Now rolling down the fteep amain 
Headlong, impetuous, fee it pour! 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar.’” 


* When we had re-afcended our lofty hill, which from the bottont 
appeared all but perpendicular, we were led into a vaft fubterrain, 
beneath a neighbouring eminence, called the Giant’s Cave; but, for 
want of lights we could not explore it fufficiently to reward our curiofity. 
We were much more intereited by the Little Fall of Fyres, which we 
faw: from a bridge at no great diftance from the great cataraét. This 
has the chara¢ter of a torrent, but owes, its principal confequence to 
the huge uncouth maffes of rock which form its bed, and projeét 
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above aiid on either fide of it with a fort of chaotic confufion and fa- 


vage magnificence bordering upon the horrid. 
« After viewing this fcene, under the mingled emotions of furprife, 


comfortlefs difcouragement,. and cold fhuddering, which it peculiarly 
occafioned, we were agreeably relieved by a green paftoral meadow 
at the bottom of the hill, which the eye caught, in fudden tranfition, 
juft as we were moving from the bridge. The water of the great 
fall, after a circuitous courfe in the valley, had {pent all its rage, and 
we now beheld it gliding placidly along beneath the wooded cliffs which 
furrounded this peaceful fpot, fequettered from intrufion, and folely 
occupied by fhepherds and their flocks. Its fmooth level verdure, 
under mingled fhade and funfhine, the ftillnefs and ferenity of every 
thing immediately around it, were well calculated to bring our ruffled 
feelings to a calm and pleafurable ftate. Long could we have loiter 
ed on its confines; but it was time to quit them.’ 

Mr, Lettice’s vifit to Mr. Bruce, at Kinnaird, is too in- 
terefting to be pafled without notice: but the extract would 
too much exceed the limits to which we muft neceffarily con- 
fine the prefent article.—We here, therefore, take leave of this 
entertaining publicaticn:—but we cannot clofe the volume 
without expreffing our real concern for the accident which 
has, very lately, deprived the world of the celebrated traveller 
whofe name.we have juft tranfcribed. It appears, from the 
account in the news-papers, that Mr. Bruce loft his life by a fall 
down the ftairs, at his feat at Kinnaird above-mentioned.— 
Mr. Lettice fpeaks highly in praife of the politenefs and hof- 
pitality with which that gentleman conftantly rectived his vi- 
fitors, and of his readinefs to oblige them with a fight of his 
curious collection of rarities from the Eaft. 

We could point out many inaccuracies, and fome mifconcep- 
tions, in this work: but let it fuffice to fay that fuch things are ; 
and it may be trulyaflerted that, on the whole, the volume feems 
much fuperior, in point of entertainment, to any other recent 
account of Scotland.—For an Englifhman to be ignorant of 
the Erfe language is no way cenfurable: but, when he deviates 
from the accuftomed fpelling, (which might have been eafily 
had from maps and journals,) without regard to etymology or 
pronunciation, he is culpable. We mention this the rather 
as Mr. L. intimates his intention of giving us a diflertation on 
the Gaelic; and we think it right to caution him againft un- 
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Art. 1V. Dr. Plowden’s Short Hiftory of the Britijo Empire, &c. 
[ Article concluded from p. 38. ] 
I® his fourth chapter, Dr. P. takes notice of the manifeftos 
publithed by the courts of Vienna and Berlin, but makes no 
remarks on the contents. ‘The aflertions advanced in public 
Rev. June, 1794 L declarations 


dertaking it without mature deliberation. Mayr..2l. 
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declarations announcing war are always worthy of an hiftoe 
rian’s attention. Had the prefent writer taken as much trouble 
to oppofe to each other the declarations of France and of the 
above-mentioned courts, on that occafion, as he did to fet 
down fide by fide, in the fame page, his own principles and thofe 
of Mr. Burke, his readers would have a better opportunity of 
comparing them, and of weighing the arguments ufed on both 
fides, He fays, the Emperor complained that the French had 
fent an army of 130,000 men to the borders of the Auftrian 
Netherlands, while Auftria had not even 10,000 men to defend 
them. He might have told us that France complained, on the 
other hand, that the Emperor had increafed his military efta- 
blifhment in the Netherlands to 65,000 men ; a force fo greatly 
fuperior to what could be deemed fufficient for the defence and 
police of the country, that it muft neceflarily have been col- 
leéted with a view to offenfive operations againft France. Thefe 
contrary aflertions are very material ; and ajudicious hiftorian 
would not have failed to lay before his readers fuch documents 
as might enable them to judge on which fide truth was to be 
found, 

In the 5th chapter, the author makes fome judicious remarks on 
the treaty of Pilnitz. He wifhes, for the honour of the reign- 
ing fovereigns, that it may * be prefumed, that no principles 
againft the encreafe or ftability of civil freedom formed the 
bafis of that confederacy.’ Yet he cannot help remarking that 
the Czarina and the King of Pruffia were parties to it; and 
that they joined in deftroying the free conftitution of Poland, 
and punifhed the virtuous Polifh fovereign and the people by a 

-difmemberment of their country, for the fole crime of -having 
dared to eftablifh a government founded on liberty. 

‘Though this country (fays he, meaning England,) has as yet 
taken no public ftep either to prevent or enfure their fubjugation to a 
foreign yoke. The liberality of Britons towards their diltant brethren 
itruggling in this glorious caufe of civil freedom befpeaks a zeal for 
liberty, which ought to be cherifhed and encouraged asthe very 2u- 
cleus of the Britith conftitution. The views of the conventioners at 
Pilnitz probably extended to all Europe, though they have hitherto 
been myiterioufly kept behind the curtain. The actual deftruction of 
the Polifh conftitution, and the powerful efforts to cruth that of France, 
too ftrongly befpeak an intention or a wifh td weaken and deftroy 
every Conftitution which might enjoy a larger portion of freedom, 
than thefe federated fuvereigns were difpofed to meafure out to the 
multitude.’ 3 

Our court does not appear to be a party to the treaty of Pil- 
nitZ: but it is remarkable that we are on terms of ftridt inti-+ 
macy with moft of thofe whoare: let us hope that, from fuch 
company, it will not catch the contagious enmity to freedom 

which 
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which feems to direét the meafures of Ruffia, Auftria, and 
Pruffia. 

We pafs over the dethronement of Louis XVI. the maffacres 
of Paris, with the progrefs and retreat of the Duke of Brunf- 
wick, as fubjects already well known, in order to take notice 
of what has been much mentioned, but little underftood, the 
oath propofed to the French clergy by the legiflature of their 
country ; their refufal to take which has difperfed the bulk of 
that body of men over the face of Europe, and has caufed the 
murder of many others of them. Our author, being himfelf 
a Roman Catholic, is better able to explain the grounds on 
which the clergy of France confidered this oath as finful ; and 
he has done it ina manner very much to our fatisfaction in 
his 6th chapter : the reader may particularly confult what is faid, 
from p. 139 to p. 143. 

In page 147 he refumes the thread of his biftory of the affairs 
of the catholics of Ireland. He ftates the refolutions of the 
catholics claiming the reftitution of at leaft fome of their civil 
rights, and the counter-refolutions of the grand juries and 
corporations of towns to refift the claim with their lives and 
fortunes, and to maintain to themfelves the monopoly of the 
bleffings of the conftitution; in which they were countenanced 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

The three fucceeding chapters contain nothing remarkable, 
if we except one obfervation connected with the preceding fub - 
ject, which the author makes in the following words ; and which 
we ftrongly recommend to the perufal of the gentlemen of the 
affociations, who are endeavouring, vainly, we truft, to fhut the 
door againft all improvement of the conttitution : 

‘In Ireland, the Roman catholics concluded from the fuccefsful 
energy ofthe French revolutionifts in giving laws to their own nation, 
that an united people could by no laws beexcluded from the conftitu- 
tion and government of their own ftate: and the diffenters and other 
friends of liberty conneéted the deftruétion of one abufive government 
in France with theneceffary abolition of every other government that 
was connected by any fortof abufe whatever. Thefe are the feelings 
of natural fympathy : the a€tual exiftence of the fore creates the fen- 
fation : and the unfkilfulnefs of the phyfician drives the defponding 
patient to his own imaginary modes of relief.’ 


In his 10th chapter, the author very fuccefsfully contrafts 
the conduct of the fame govetnment in England and in Ireland, 
In the former, he fays, multifarious clubs are eftablifhed, un- 
der the fan&tion of miniftry, to preferve us againft the horrid 
attempts of daring and feditious men; who, under the fpecious 
pretence of reformation, with to fubvert the conftitution :— 
while, in the latter, a regular delegation of three fourths of the 
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people met, deliberated, and drew up a petition to their fo- 
vereign, praying for a fhare in that conttitution which’ was 
their birth-right, but from the bleflings of which they were ex- 
cluded by oppreffive ftatutes. ‘This mecting and this petition 
were fo far from being confidered by the king as feditious, that 
he reccived it in the moft gracious manner, and recommended 
it to his Irifh parliament to take into moft ferious conlider- 
ation the cafe of his Roman catholic fubjects of that kingdom. 
In England, a motion for a reform is negatived by a great ma- 
jority in parliament, while the houfe of commons of Ireland 
agrees.to refolve itfelf into a committee toexamine into the ftate. 
of the reprefentation. ‘To Minifters we will leave the tafk of 
reconciling thefe apparently contradictory fy{ftems. 

In his 13th chapter, the author fhews what the catholics of 
Treland gained, and what was ftill with-holden from them on a 
principle not eafily to be underftood ; for, when Mr. Secretary 
(now Lord) Hobart moved his limited bill, he faid he was fure 
that, were he to move for the total and unqualified emancipa- 
tion of the catholics, the liberality of the legiflature would go 
hand in hand with him. The author thus eaprefles himfelf on 
the fubject of the bill that was brought in and pafled : 


‘ The paternal recommendatian of the Catholics’ cafe from the 
throne operated inftantaneoufly in their favour. The general good 
and happinefs of the kingdom conquered in the breafts of moit the 
bias of early prejudiees. Intolerance and oppreffion after a faint 
ftruggle ceded the palm to liberality, reafon and jullice. The inve- 
teracy liowever of fome was not to be overcome even in the agony of 
their defpair : whatever could be faved to them from this wreck of 
their monopoly, they fecured by exceptions from the broad and libe« 
ral relief which thé firft form of the bill heldout. Some of thefe ex- 
ceptions were admitted, others were rejected. It is curious to obferve 
to what adegree of fublimation, the boon of the granting claufe is 
refined by being thrown into the alembic of exceptions, introduced to 
rectify the fpirit of the bill. ‘This enacted, ‘* that it fhall and-may 
be lawful for papifts or perfons profefling the Popith or Roman Ga- 
tholic religion to hold, exercife and enjoy all civil and military offices 
and places of truft or profit under his Majeity, his heirs and fucceffors 
inthis kingdom.’’ However liberally the capacity of enjoyment is 
coaceded to the catholics, very fingular caution has been taken to 
cramp the liberality of his Majeity in dealing out the favours. For 
itis particularly enaéted that nothing in the act fhall extend to en- 
able any Roman Catholic to fit or vote in either Houfe of Parliament, 
nor to be Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or other chief governor of 
the kingdom, Lord Chancellor, Keeper or Commiflioner of the Great 
Seal of the kingdom, nor to enjoy a feat on any of the benches of 
the three Courts of Record, nor to be a Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, nor Mafter or Keeper of the Rolls, nor Secre« 
tary of State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Vice Treafurer or De- 
puty Vice Treafurer, Teller and Cafhier of the Exchequer, nor 
Auditor 
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‘Auditor General, Lieutenant or Governor or Cuftos Rotulorum of 


counties, Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or other 
Chief Governor of the kingdom, nor member of the Privy Council, 
nor Prime Serjeant, Attorney General, Solicitor General, Second 
and Third Serjeants at Law, nor King’s Counfel, nor Maftersin 
Chancery, nor Provoft or Fellow of Trinity College, nor Poft- 
Matter General, nor Mafter and Lieutenant General of the Ordnance, 
nor commander in chief of his Majeity’s forces, nor a General on the 
Staff, nor Sheriff nor Sub-Sheriff of any county; norto hold any 
office or employment of truft or confidence that can be eftablifhed 
by the Lord Lieutenant and Council under the 17th and 8th of 
Charles II. Notwithftanding this tantalizing exclufion from the en- 
couraging rewards of every profeffion and calling which were now 
opened to them, the Roman Catholics were gratefully fenfible of the 
ineftimable blefling they were admitted to in the e/e?ive franchife and 
fair trial by jury.’ 

Chap. 14. includes a topic of the greateft importance, not 
only to Ireland, but to the Britifh empire. By the laws of 
England, no man can ferve either in the army or the navy, who 
is not liable to take fuch oaths as catholics cannot take without 
renouncing their religion. If this law were enforced, it would 
deftroy the Britifh navy ; as at leaft one half of the men borne 
and muftered on board the king’s fhips are Irifh catholics, as 
appears from the regifters of the navy-office. In Ireland, the 
law was the fame, till the aét pafled in the laft feffions for qua- 
lifying catholics to ferve in the army: but, as this act does not 
extend beyond the limits of Ireland, the foldier, who by the 
Irifh law was qualified to bear arms, would find himfelf ex- 
pofed to the difabilities of the Englifh penal code as foon as 
he was employed out of Ireland in his majefty’s fervice. On 
this fubjeét, Dr. P. makes fome very able and judicious obfer- 
vations; for which we mutt refer to the book. 

Though we have already quoted much from this work, we 
cannot refift the temptation of giving the author’s remarks, 
chap. 16, on the bill brought into the Irifh parliament for 
“ preventing the election or appointment of unlawful affemblies, 
under pretence of preparing or prefenting public petitions or 
other addrefles to his Majefty or the parliament.” ‘Though 
this bill, which has fince pafled into a law, affects only the 
kingdom of Ireland, yet, as our king gave his royal aflent to 
it, and as, of courfe, he did fo by the advice of his Englifh 
council, the principle of the bill becomes of importance to the 
people of Great Britain; for the meafure which Minifters re- 
commended for one kingdom, it might be apprehended, they 
may be very well difpofed to adopt in the other— 

Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. 
The author’s remarks on this fubje@t are as follow : 
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¢ This moft extraordinary act recites, that the eleétion or appoint 
ment of affemblies purporting to reprefent the people or any dé/cription 
or number of the people, under pretence of preparing or prefenting 
petitions, complaints, remonftrances and declarations and other ad- 
dreffes to the king, or to both or either of the houfes of parliament, 
for alteration of matters eftablifhed by law or redrefs of alleged 
rievances in church and ftate, may be made ufe of to ferve the ends 
of fa@tious and feditious perfons, to the violation of the public peace 
and the greatand manifeft encouragement of riot, tumult and difor- 
der: and it enaéts that all fuch affemblies, committees or other bodies 
of perfons elefted or otherwife conftituted or appointed are unlawful 
affemblies : and that all perfons giving or publifhing notice of the 
election to be made of fach perfons or delegates, or attending or voting 
or aéting therein by any means, are guilty of a high mifdemeanor. 
The a@ ends with a declaration that nothing in it fhall be conftrued 
to prevent or impede the undoubted right of his majefty’s fubjects to 
petition the king or parliament for redrefs of any public or private 
grievance. 

‘ It behoves every man to abftain from irreverent obfervations upon 
a public aét of any legiflature to which his majefty has given his royal 
confent. This a& of the Irith parliamentis exprefsly founded upon the 
pofibility of thofe aétions being abufed, which are thereby rendered 
unlawful, and which were therefore lawful before its paffing. A Bri- 
tith fubjeét to whom they are ftill lawful may be allowed to throw out 
fome few remarks upon the nature of that liberty which Englifhmen 
enjoy of petitioning againft grievances, and the rights which that li- 
berty nec flarily beftows. The example of a fifter kingdom may 
poflibly render fome preventative reflections upon the fubjec&t not 
wholly nugatory. 

« It always was the undoubted right of Englifhmen to petition the 
king or both or either of the houfes of parliament againft any public 
or private grievance: this right is founded in the very effence of the 
conititution : it. cannot therefore be extinguifhed without a grievous 
violation of the conftitution. If on any oc¢cafion it has been found necef- 
fary by the legiflature to impofe certain conditions upon the exercife of 
it, they were only calculated to preferve the right itfelf in greater fe- 
curity. Thus we fee after the reftoration of Charles II. that the par- 
liament were of opinion that tumultuous and other diforderly foliciting 
and procuring hands by private perfons to fuch petitions had been 
made ufe of to ferve the ends of factious perfons, and had been a great 
sneans of the late unhappy wars, confufion and calamities in the na- 
tion. It therefore provided that no perfon fhould procure above 
twenty names to any one petition without the confent of three juftices 
or of the major part of the grand jury; and that no petition fhould 
be actually prefented by a larger number than ten under the penalty of 
one hundred pounds and nine months imprifonment. Even thefe checks 
upon the exercife of this right were fo jealovfly viewed by the na- 
tion, that it was declared by the bill of rights at the revolution, shat 
it isthe right of ihe fubjecs to petition the fing, and all commitments and 
profecutions for fuch petitioning are illega}®s* , 
' ¢ Where 
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‘Where the end is lawful, all neceflary means of attaining it are 
alfo lawful. The fubjeéts of England who by this aé& of 1 William 
and Mary havea general unqualified right to petition the crown, 
cannot know the nature of a public grievance but by communication 
with each other upon the fubje&t: nor can this be had without af- 
fembling or meeting : if therefore the meeting of any number of 
fubjeéts for this purpofe were to be declared an unlawful meeting, and 
the perfons fo meeting or promoting fuch meeting were to be arrefted 
and become guilty ofa high mifdemeanor, Englifhmen would be then 
liable to commitments and profecutions for petitioning the king, 
againft the exprefs provifion of the bill of rights. The drawing u 
and figning of the petition is evidently included in the right of peti- 
tioning. ‘To render the inchoate act unlawful, is to make the com- 
pletion of it criminal.’ , 


We pafs over the 17th and 18th chapters, in order to make 
one quotation more. Jn the roth chapter, {peaking of the 
fate of the late unfortunate Queen of France, the author 
gives Mr. Burke a hit which that gentleman muft certain- 
ly feel, as a Chriftian who believes in an hereafter, and 
confiders fuicide as a crime: 


‘ The height of popular irritation was the moment in which the inhu- 
man Jacobins perpetrated their deeds of blood and horror. « It was on 
one and the fame day, that their army routed feventy thoufand vete- 
‘ran troops headed by the beft generals of Europe, before Maubeuge, 
and their convention butchered the refpeétful reli&t of their mur- 
dered fovereign. If any thing could add to the inhuman and tfhjuft 
treatment of this unfortunate and refpectable princefs, it was the ine 
fulting mockery of a trial, and the bringing her own infants as wit- 
neffes againft her for crimes even out of phyfical poflibility. The 
heroic and chriftian fortitude with which this venerable* queen under- 
went the long trial of humiliation and fuffering that preceded her exe- 
cution, revives in thefe days of infidelity the animating examples of 
primitive chriftianity, when the pride of the heathen was overcome, 
and the mild {pirit of the gofpel propagated in the blood of the hum- 
ble and conftant martyr. Itis but juftice to this much beloved and 
much refpected victim to licentious fury, to refcue her injured cha- 
racter from the impious afperfions of her pretended encomiaft Mr. 
Burke. Could that man, whotellsus, that a + true humility, the bafis 
of the chriftian {yftem, is the low, but deep and firm foundation of real 
virtue, be fo forgetful of his heroine and of himfelf, as to make her 
vanity furvive all her virtues, and the heathenifh vice of fuicide ex- 
tinguifh in her laft moments the grace of chriftian confolation: f iz 
the laft extremity foe will fave herfelf from the laft difgrace, and if fhe 
muft fall, foe will fall by no ignoble hand. Could the man, who glories 
in the chriftian religion as bis boaft and comfort, plant the foarp antidote 
againj? difgrace concealed in the bofom of a chriftian princels, who added 





* This word feems ftrangely applied to Marie Antoinette. 
+ Letter to a Member, P- 93> 
} Refleétions, p. 112. 
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titles of veneration to thofe of enthufiaftic, diftant and refpectful love? 
Claffical, fabulous or heathenifh as may be the occafional wanderings 
of this fublime writer, it was not tolerable in the awful view of our 
tranfit to the great tribunal to fubftitute the falfe pride of an Ethnic 
matron for the chriftian dignity of fubmitting to a death of ignominy 
after the example of our divine Mafter. The only infult at which his 
moft Chriftian Majefty and his royal confort felt indignant durin 
their captivity, was the fufpicion of this very crime of /uicide* with 
which Mr. Burke, to his own fhame and to the {candal of the chriftian 
caufe, has crowned the virtues of his delightful vifion.’ 

The word re/pec?ful, joined to the words * relict of their mur- 
dered fovereign,’ is here ufed in a fenfe in which it is not 
Englith : but perhaps it is a miftake of the prefs. 

The laft three chapters, 20, 21, 22, contain nothing of fuf- 
ficient importance to warrant us in making extracts from them: 
We fhall therefore put an end to our review of this work by 
-obferving. that its author has a {trong mind, and a ftrong mane 
ner.of expreffing his opinions; that, on the fubje& of liberty, 
he reafons in general like a citizen of the world; and that he 
{peaks on religion, not with the narrow bigotry of a fectary, 
but with the liberality of a gentleman and the charity of a 
chriftian. Were he to attend lefs to himfelf and more to his 
fubje&t ; were.he to leave it to others to difcover his merits as 
an author ; there is no doubt that he would be read with much 
greater pleafure by the public, and with more advantage to his 
reputation ; for nothing can better fet off great abilities in a 
candidate for fame, than modefty. , a Sh, 
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Art. V. An Effay on the Difeafe produced by the Bite of a mad Dog, 
ow cther rabid dnimal, By James Meafe, M.D. of Philadelphia. 
With a Preface and Appendix, by J.C. Lettfom, M.D. F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 179. 35. fewed. Dilly. 1793. | 

4 thew author of this work introduces it by an accurate and 

fenfible hiftory of the difeafe termed hydrophobia, with 
the fymptoms by which it is attended ; and then proceeds to 
treat of the remote caufe of the complaint in man. He cone 
fines his obfervations to three modes by which the poifon is 
faid to be received into the fyftem: * 1. By abforption. 2. By 
the breath drawn into the lungs. 3. By contact with the Sali-+ 


-_ 





«* When Valazé one of the Briflotine party was condemned, he 
chofe to follow thc recommendation of Mr. Burke, and fabbed him- 
fclf with a poniard 3 which circumftance prodyced an immediate de- 
cree of the convention, that all perfons under accufation fhould be de- 
prived of the means of preventing the juftice of their country by the 


crime of //Wicide.” 
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va.’—He rejects the idea of an adtual abforption of the virus 


taking place, becaufe } 

‘ We fhould uniformly find that it would ftop at the firft lymphatic 
gland, which was fituated between the place of abforption and the com- 
mon receptacle of the thoracic duct, and there caufe a {welling and 
inflammation, fimilar to what is conitantly obferved to take place in 
the abforption of the poifon producing the fmall-pox, venereal difeafe, 
or of pus of any kind. No fuch appearance, however, has ever been 
noticed by the writers of any of the cafes on record.’ 


This reafoning, however, may not be juft : fince, in by far the 
greater number of patients inoculated with fmall-pox matter, 
there occurs no {welling of the lymphatic glands: yet, in ino- 
culation, the primary fuppuration or affection is confiderable ; 
whereas, in hydrophobia, it is trivial. 

It is, neyerthelefs, again yrged that, 

« Granting that the virus is abforbed and carried into the circulation, 
yet ftill a difficulty remains in accounting for the fymptoms of the dif- 
eafe: for if, like the contagion of the imall-pox and venereal difeafe, 
the canine virus enters the circulation, it would affeét the arterial 
fyftem, and produce an inflammatory ftate of the whole body. The 
pulfe would then become full and hard, the heat increafed, and thele 
{ymptoms would be accompanied by others, which are well known to 
occur in inflammatory difeafes. None of thefe fymptoms, however, 
are obferved to appear in the prefent dileafe ; and the hiftories of nu- 
merous cafes inform us, that the pulfe isweak, quick, and intermitting, 
and that a fever feldom or ever [never] occurs. The blood alfo, when 
drawn from perfons labouring under the fmall-pox, or any other in- 
flammatory difeafe, feldom fails to be covered with a duffy coat or fixe; 
but this has never appeared in any cafe of the prefent difeafe: for re- 
peated obfervation has fhewn, that it is no ways different from that 
drawn from a perfon in health.’ 

It may here be afked, why fhould every difeafe, that is pro- 
duced by abforption, be inflammatory? The reafoning only 
fhews that hydrophobia is not {mall-pox. 

We fhall pafs over the other two modes in which the fyftem 
has been fuppofed to be infected, in order to give a view of 
Dr. Meafe’s theory of the introdu€tion of the poifon, and of its 
action. This we fhal] do in his own words: 


‘ In the firft place, I deem a wound abfolutely neceflary for its 
Operation. From a confideration of the fymptoms and nature of the 
difeafe, I am difpafed to embrace the idea of the operation of the 
poifon on the nerves, and think it can be better fupported, than that 
of any other theory hitherto offered. 

‘ The poifon, as exifting in the faliva, when inferted by a wound 
into a part of the body, lies dormant for fome time; and at length, in 
various periods in different perfons, begins to fhew its effects on the 
fyftem at large. This opinion of the action of the poifon on the 
nerves, 1s fupported by the ftriking analogy fubfifting between the pre- 
fent and other nervous difeafes, particularly tetanus. 

‘4.In 
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« 4. In both tetanus and the difeafe confequent on the aétion of the 
canine virus, we may obferve, that the fame affection of the throat 
takes place, and the fame morbid fenfibility over the whole body. 

« 2. The pain at the pit of the ftomach, and the rigidity of the 
mufcles of the abdomen, which are fuch conftant fymptoms in tetanus, 
likewife occur in the prefent difeafe. 

« 3. In both thefe complaints we may obferve the fame affeétion of 
the urinary organs, the fame freedom from difeafe of the arterial fyf- 
tem, and, laftly, the fame tendency to putrefaction in the bodies of 
thofe who die of the difeafe. Morgagni and Sauvage make this 
remark on thofe who die from the bite of a rabid animal: and Dr, 
Rush mentioned in his letures, a cafe communicated to him by Dr. 
Hahnbaum, of South Carolina, of a negro boy, who died of a teta- 
nus, becoming fo putrid, that it was thought unfafe to open him a few 
hours after his death. 

« But the paralytic affe€tions and numbnefs which have feized the 
bitten limbs, and the dimnefs of fight, and fometimes total blindnefs, 
without any vifible fault in the eyes, which are well-known fymptoms 
of nervous difeafes, admit not the leaft room or fufpicion for doubt, as 
to the action of the canine virus on the nerves. 

« It was afferted, that the poifon remained long dormant in the part 
where it was firft inferted, and afterwards brought the whole fyftem 
into fympathy. This, I apprehend, can clearly be proved. We fee 
the fame thing every day in other cafes where topical affections of 
nervous and other parts remain long without affecting the whole fyf- 
tem, until the application of fome caufe renders them manifett. 

‘ Dr. Percival relates the cafe of ‘‘ a lady, who had received a 
bruife on the os facrum, by a fall when fhe was young: fhe foon re- 
covered from its effects; but eighteen years afterwards the rheuma- 
tifm fixed on the part, was attended with unufually excruciating pain, 
and long refifled the remedies commonly employed, with much more 
{peedy fuccefs, in that diforder.”? Ina cafe of obftinate head-ach, on 
which Dr. Ruth was confulted, it came on eighteen months after the 
ftroke which caufed it had been received ; and my kinfman, Dr. An- 
drew Meafe, obferved when the influenza prevailed in the place of 
his refidence, ‘‘ that affections of the abdominal vifcera, which had 
long Jain dormant, were refufcitated by the difeafe.” Cafes of a 
fimilar nature, are frequently met with in practice, and in which there 
fubfifts a morbid local affection of certain parts, which are afterwards 
rendered manifeft on the application of particular caufes. 

‘ That the virus in the prefent difeafe, remains local in the part 
where it was firft inferted, until the fymptoms are produced, is con- 
firmed by this faét, that perfons have undergone general difeafes, and 
the operation of general remedies fubfequent to the bite; and yet the 
virus has afterwards fhewn its effects on the fyftem. Thus, there are 
repeated inftances of perfons having taken mercury as a preventative 
of the difeafe, and notwithftanding they had their fyftems fully impreg- 
nated with that mineral, have afterwards been feized with the difeafe. 
Mr. Nourfe alfo informs us, that he cut a boy for the ftone, feveral 
months after receiving a bite, and never faw a wound more difpofed 
to heal than in that cafe: the boy was abroad in five weeks after the 
operation, 
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operation, and yet was afterwards affected by the difeafe. Van Swi 
eten alfo takes notice of the local nature of the virus, and fays, ««.it 
feems very furprifing, that the moft confiderable changes that can be 
made in our humours, fhould be fo often neither able to expel the in- 
fection, nor yet move it into action.”” Thofe, alfo, who have the mif- 
fortune to be bitten, perform all their funétions equally well, as when 
in the moft perfeét health; until the poifon comes into aétion: there 
can, therefore, be no doubt but that it remains in the part where it 
was originally inferted, until the application of fome caufe favours its 
producing the difeafe.’ 

The following is the preventive method of treatment which 
the author recommends, in cafe the bitten part is healed: 


« After applying a cauftic to the wound, it ought to be prevented 
from healing ; whereby the poifon will be evacuated ; for until the 
time of its action, there is great reafon to fuppofe that it lies in the 

art where it was originally inferted. The ufe of bark ought then to 
* begun, and continued, until the common period has paffed, at 
which the fymptoms generally commence. Preparations of iron, and 
particularly the prepared fteel, may be advantageoufly joined to the 
bark. By the ufe of thefe medicines, fuch a degree of vigour will be 
given to the fyftem, as will prevent the action of the virus from tak- 
ing place; or, if this fhould actually come on, it muft be evident that 
they will be flight, and confequently greater hopes may be entertained, 
that the difeafe will be overcome, than if the fyftem was not under the 
operation of fo powerful a tonic.’ 


Dr. Meafe next proceeds to the confideration of the means 
neceflary ‘ to counteract or overcome the effects of the poifon, 
when they have begun to be exerted on the fyftem.’ In courfe, 
he oppofes bleeding : —* Death and deftrudtion have followed as 
furely and invariably in every cafe where it was employed, as 
from a ftab in the heart with a fmall fword.? The warm bath 
is likewife judged to be hurtful.—Speaking of the mode of treat- 
ment which he would adopt, he obferves 


« I dwelt on the fimilarity of the prefent difeafe with tetanus; and 
the analogy then mentioned:is further itrengthened by the faét, that 
both are prevented by the /ame remedies. 

‘ When a puncture from a nail, or a wound in a nervous part, is 
received, a locked jaw and a general irritation of the nerves are pre- 
vented from taking place, by the /ocal irritation of* the nerves of the 
wounded part, and the tone given to them by ftimulating applications. 
Jn the cafe of the bite of a mad animal, the /ame local applications alfo 
prevent the general effects of the canine virus, by inducing its difcharge 
from the fyftem. In both thefe cafes, therefore, we fee that the fame 
remedies eventually obviate the occurrence of the /ame proximate caufe, 
though on different principles with regard to the remote. 

‘ Our views, then, in the cure of the conttitutional difeafe, fhould be, 
. © 1. To diminifh the morbid fenfibility of the fyftem; and, 

‘ 2. To reltore that degree of vigour which it had loft in confe- 
quence of the action of the poifon on it.’ | 
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To anfwer the firft of thefe indications, he chiefly dependg 
‘on large dofes of opium: * frictions, alfo, of the body with oi? 
@ppear to promife much benefit ;’ and the cold bath might be 
ufed with advantage. — Refpedting the fecond indication, he re. 
commends bark to be given in as great a quantity as the fto. 
mach will bear; and it fhould be mixed with hot wine: 

« After the bark and wine have ceafed to operate, they may be al. 
ternated with other powerful medicines of the fame clafs, A con- 
ftant ftate of excitement may by thefe means be kept up, and the 
bad effectsarifing fram the fyitem’s finking, from the omiflion of any, 
be avoided, In this manner, therefore, the whole clafs of ftimulants 
or toni¢s fhou'd be gone through, and after the ufe of all of them, the 
firft that was exhibited may again be given with equa] benefit as at 
firft.” 

Mutfk, ‘in dofes not Jefs than a drachm every hour,’ and 
xther, fhould be given as auxiliaries; and much advantage 
will be derived from mercurial ointment rubbed on the throat 
and neck, 

Such are the remedies pointed out by Dr. Meafe: he adds 
that he eannot ‘ adduce cafes of their fuccefs in the cure, as he 
has never had an opportunity of trying them.’ 

In the preface, Dr. Lettfom recommends the external and 
internal ufe of fweet oil, The appendix confifts chiefly of 
cafes which, having been publifhed in other works, have al- 
- yeady pafled under our review, & 





Art. VI. The Difcovery, Settlement, and prefent State of Kentucky, and 
an Introduction tothe Topography and Natural Hiftory of that rich 
and important Country; alfo Colonel Daniel Boon’s Narrative of 
the Wars of Kentucky; with an Account of the Indian Nations 
within the Limits of the United States, &c. By John Filfon. Iluf- 
trated with a large Whole Sheet Map of Kentucky from a@tual Sar- 
veys. S8vo. pp.67. 2s. Stockdale. 1793. 
Bat. country of Kentucky has lately been formed into an ad- 
ditional province of the United States of America. Though 
hitherto fo tittle known to the Europeans as to have been neg- 
Jefted, or erroneoufly defcribed, by geographers, it promifes 
to make an important partof the American republic, The ac- 
count here given of this pravince bears every mark of aythen- 
ticity. Itis drawn up from perfonal notice, or immediate in- 
formation, and is attefted by the fignatures of three refpeétable 
inhabitants of the country. The pamphlet was firft printed 
at Wilmington in 1784, and is now re-publifhed with confi- 
derable additions. An abftra& of this account will perhaps be 
acceptable to our readers. | 
The fertile country of Kentucky was vifited by James 
BiBiide in 1754; and again, in 1767, by John Finley, when 
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trading with the Indians: but it was not till after the year 
1775 that it became, by purchafe from the Indians, an ap- 
pendage to the province of Virginia 

«Kentucky is fituated in its central part near the latitude of 
383° north, and 85° weft longitude, and lying within the fifth cli- 
mate, its longeft dayis14 hours and 40 minutes. It is boundedor 
the north by Great Sandy creek, north-weft by the river Ohio, 
weft by Cumberland river, fouth by North Carolina, ealt by Sandy 
river, and a line drawn due fouth from its fource, till it trikes the 
northern boundary of North Carolina, being upwards of 250 miles im 
length, and 200 in breadth, and contains 5000 fquare miles, 

«Kentucky was originally divided into three counties, Lincoln, 
Fayette, and Jefferfon. 1t has fince been fubdivided into nine, which 


follow : 


Counties. No. Inhabitants. Chief Towns. No. Inhabitants. 
Jefferfon, — 43565 Louifville — 200 
Fayette — 17,576 Lexington a 834 
Bourbon _ 75837 
Mercer -~ 6,941 Danville —— ro 
Nelfon -- 11,099 Beardstown -~ 218 
Madifon — 53772 
Lincoln — 6,548 
Woodford — 9,210 
Mafon —_ 2,267 Wathington — 462 





Total 71,815, of whom 12,430 are flaves. 
* There were in 1784, eight towns laid off, and building, and more 
were propofed.’— 


‘ The beautiful river Ohio bounds the north-weftern fide of Ken- 
tucky in its whole length, being a mile and fometimes lefs in breadth, 
and isfufficient to carry boats of great burthen ; its yeneral courfe is 
fouth Go degrees weft, and in its courfe it receives numbers of large 
and {mall rivers, which pay tribute to its glory. ‘The only difadvan- 
tage this fine river has, is arapid, one mile and a half long, and one 
mile and a quarter broad, calledthe Falls of Ohio. In this place the 
river runs over a rocky bottom, and the defcent is fo gradual, thac 
the fall does not probably in the whole exceed twenty feet: in fonie 
places we may oblerve it to fall a few feet.’ 


Beiide this, Kentucky is watered by eight fmail rivers, and 
by many large and {mall creeks : 


‘ Thefe rivers are navigable for boats almoft to their fources, with - 
out rapids, for the greateft part ofthe year. ‘l’his country is ge- 
nerally level, and abounding with limeftone, which ufually lies about 
fix feet deep, except in hollows where ftreams run, where we find the 
rock in the bottom of the channel. 

_ “The {prings and ftreams leffen in June, and continue low, hinder- 
ing navigation until November, when the autumnal rains foon prepare 
the rivers for boats, and replenifh the whole country with water; 
but although the ftreams decreafe, yet there is always fufticient for 
domeftic ufes: there are many fine fprings that never fail, every 
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farmer has a good one at leaft, and excellent wells may eafily be dug, 

¢ Mills that may be fupplied with water eight months in a year, 
may be. erected ina thoufand different places. Wind-mills and horfe. 
mills may fupply the other four months,’ 


There are in this province five noted falt fprings : 


¢ The country in fome parts is nearly level, in others not fo much 
fo, inothers again hilly, but moderately, and in fuch places there is 
moft water. The levels are not like a carpet, but interfperfed with 
fmall rifings and declivities, which form a beautiful profpec. A 
great part of this foil is amazingly fertile, fome not fo good, and 
fome poor: the inhabitants diftinguifh its quality by firit, fecond, and 
third rate lands; and fcarcely any fuch thing as a marfh or fwamp is 
to be found. ‘There isa ridge where Kentucky rifes, nearly of the 
fize of a mountain.’— 

« The country is more temperate and healthy than the other fettled 
parts of America. In fummer it wants the fandy heats which Vir- 
ginia and Carolina experience, and receives a fine air from its rivers, 
In winter, which at moft only lafts three months, commonly two, and 
is but feldom fevere, the people are fafe in bad houfes; and the 
beafts have a good fupply without fodder. ‘The winter begins about 
Chriftmas, and ends about the firftof March, at fartheft does not ex. 
ceed the middle of that month. Snow feldom falls deep or lies Jong. 
The weft wind often brings ftorms, and the eaft winds clear the fky ; 
but there is no fteady rule of weather in that refpe& as in the northern 
ftates. ‘The weft winds are fometimes cold and nitrous. ‘The Ohio 
running in that dire€tion, and there being mountains on that quarter, 
the wetterly winds by fweeping along their tops, in the cold regions 
ofthe air, and over along traé&t of frozen water, collect cold in their 
cuurfe, and convey it over the Kentucky country; but the weather is 
not fo intenfely fevere as thefe winds bring with them in Pennfylvania. 
‘The air and feafons depend very much on the winds, as to heat and 
cold, drynefs and moifture. 

* The foil of Kentucky is of a loofe, deep, black mould, without 
fand, in che firft rate lands about two or three feet deep, and ex- 
ceeding luxurious in all its productions. In fome places the mould 
inclines to brown. In fome the wood, as the natural confequence of 
too rich a foil, is of little value, appearing like dead timber and 
large {lumps in a field lately cleared. Thefe parts are not confidera- 
ble. ‘he country in general may be confidered as well timbered, pro- 
ducing large trees of many kinds, and to be exceeded by no country 
in variety. ‘Thofe which are peculiar to Kentucky are the fugar- 
tree, which grows in all parts in great plenty, and furnifhes every 
family with plenty of excellent fugar. ‘The honey-locuft is curioufly 
jurrounded with large thorny fpikes, bearing broad and long pods 
in form of peas, has a fweet tafte, and makes excellent beer.’ 


Here is great plenty of fine cane, on which the cattle feed 
and grow fat-; alfo wild rye, clover, buffalo grafs, and wild 
herbage not common in other parts. 

‘ In common, the land will produce about thirty bufhels of wheat, 
and rye, upon a moderate computation, penacre; and this is the ge 
ner 
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neral opinion of the inhabitants. The foil is very favourable to barley, 
oats, flax, and hemp, turnips, potatoes, and cotton, which grow in 
abundance ; and the fecond, third, and fourth rate lands, are as proper 
for {mall grain. ‘Thefe accounts of fuch amazing fertility may, to 
fome, appear incredible, but are certainly true. Every hufbandman 
may have a good garden, or meadow, without water or manure, 
where he pleafes. The foil, which is not of a thirfty nature, is 
commonly well fupplied with plentiful fhowers.’ 


Iron ore, lead, fifh, fowl, and, among other animals, par- 
ticularly the buffalo, are found in abundance. The latter 
weigh from five to ten hundred weight, and afford excellent 
meat and good leather. 


¢ Lexington, which ftandson the head waters of Elkhorn river, is 
reckoned the capital of Kentucky. Here the courts are held, and 
bufinefs regularly conducted. In 1786, it contained about one hun- 
dred houfes, and feveral ftores, with a good aflortment of dry goods. 
It has greatly increafed fince, and contains about nine hundred inha- 
bitants.’ 

Several religious focieties are formed, of the prefbyterian per- 
fuafion. 


« By the conftitution of this ftate, formed and adopted in 1792, 
the powers of government are divided into three diftinét departments, 
legiflative, executive, and judiciary. The legiflative power is vetted 
in a general affembly, confifting of a fenate and houfe of reprefenta- 
tives ; the fupreme executive in a governor; the judiciary in the fu- 
preme court of appeals, and ‘uch inferiour courts as the legiflature 
may eftablifhh. The reprefentatives are chofen annually by the 
people; the fenators and governor are chofen for four years, by 
electors appointed for that purpofe; the judges are appointed during 
good behaviour by the governor, with advice of the fenate.’— 

‘The legiflature of Virginia, while Kentucky belonged to that 
ftate, made provifion for a college in it, and endowed it with very 
confiderable landed funds. The Rev. John Todd gavea very hand- 
fome library for its ufe. Schools are eitablifhed in the feveral towns, 
and are, in general, regularly and handfomely fupported : they have 
a prinung office, and publith a weekly gazette: they have erected a 
paper mill, an oil mill, fulling mills, faw mills, and a great number 
of valuable grift mills. ‘Their falt works are more than fufficient to 
fupply all their inhabitants at a low price. They make confiderable 
quantities of fugar from the fugar trees. Labourers, particularly 
tradeifmen, are exceedingly wanted here.’ 

For other particulars refpe&ting the natural curiofities of the 
country, the method of obtaining patents for land, and of car- 
rying on commerce; as well as for the narrative of Daniel 
Boon’s adventures, and the account of the prefent condition 
and the manners of the Indians; we mutt refer to the pamph- 
let, ‘Lhe author confirms the account, commonly thought 


romantic, 
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romantic, of a Welth colony fettled in this country, by Madoc, 


in the year 1170. 
This publication may very properly be confidered as a fupple- 
ment to Morfe’s American Geography. See Review, Vol. V. 


New Series, p. 382. K 


_ 





Art. VII. Memoirs of Sir Roger de Clarendon, the natural Son of 
Edward Prince of Wales, commonly called the Black Prince ; 
with Anecdotes of many other eminent Perfons of the fourteenth 
Century. By ClaraReeve. 1zmo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Hook- 
ham and Co. 1793. 


6 Rae feudal fyftem, though liable to many objections when 
viewed in a political light, was unqueftionably favourable to 
the exertion of manly and heroic qualities. It was founded om 
generofity and gratitude, fupported by valour, embellifhed by 
courtefy, and refined by that delicate and difinterefted attach- 
ment fubfifting between the fexes, which alone deferves the 
name of love.—It is therefore reafonable to fuppofe that the re- 
prefentation of the manners of fuch a period in fociety muft be 
highly pleafing to a well informed mind.—The chafte and 
amiable pictures of female virtue, the glorious achievements of 
heroes, with thofe fudden changes of fortune which the times 
of chivalry afforded, cannot but fenfibly affect the heart, and 
call forth our nobleft affelions. Hence may be deduced the 
principal reafon for which Romances were fo much read in the 
Jaft century: but, as learning became every day more and 
more diffufed, and the principles of criticifm began to be ftudied, 
and were in a certain degree underftood by all but the loweft 
ranks of people, it was at length difcovered that, in every page 
of thefe admired romances, probability was violated, and com- 
mon fenfe infulted ; that they contained a reprefentation of chae 
racters and manners which could not exift ; and that their tend- 
egcy was to inflame the imagination, and to weaken the judg- 
ment. ‘Their reputation, therefore, rapidly declined: but, as 
a tafte for reading increafed, it feemed expedient to provide 
books for thofe of the community who read chiefly for amufe- 
ment; and that reprefentation of real life, which novels are 
fuppofed to contain, was confidered as a good fubftitute for the 
fictitious adventures of valorous knights and beauteous ladies : 
it was thought, alfo, that the heart would feel itfelf more deeply 
interefted in the contemplation of thofe diftrefles which almoft 
every day exhibits, than in the misfortunes of Beings whofe 
qualities and fituations are purely imaginary. 

It cannot be denied that.a well written novel, in which we 
have a faithful delineation of character, accompanied with 
moral 
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moral inftruction, isa work of real utility : but every author is 
not equal to the tafk of producing fuch a work ; and it is very 


certain that, among the multitude of novels which are publifhed: 


every year, there are very few that wecan ferioufly recommend. 
Some are infipid; many are abfurd and improbable; and nota 
few of them are juftly chargeable with a tendency to pervert the 
mind, if not to corrupt the heart. Shocked at the ill effects of 
writings of this fort on the young and thoughtlefs, and perhaps 
difgufted with the frivolous purfuits and artificial manners of the 
prefent age,—the confequences of Juxury and refinement,— 
many ferious perfons have thought that the tafte of our ancef- 
tors for romances was lefs pernicious than the prefent rage for 
novels; and that the heroic virtues of the middle ages, if ex- 
hibited in their true colours, and {tripped of thofe extravagant 
embellifhments with which they have hitherto been accompanied, 
might prove an incitement to the acquifition of thofe manly 
virtues which, for many ages, ennobled our national character; 
and which the comparative effeminacy of modern manners can- 
not wholly extinguifh. 

That the fair writer of the work before us was animated by 
fentiments of this kind, and that fhe was fully fatisfied of the 
dignity and importance of her employment, feems very pro- 
bable from the commencement of her preface with quotations 
from the fon of Sirach, and from Plutarch; and it muft be 
confefled that fhe difcovers a laudable zeal for the interetfts of 
virtue, and a juft abhorrence of vice. We are, however; 
forry to obferve that the fubject and detail of her hiftory are te- 
dious, that the manners are for the moft part infipid, and that 
the characters are generally uninterefting. 

The firft volume opens with an inflated encomium on Ed- 
ward the Third and his fon the Black Prince; together with a 
brief view of the reign of Richard the Second. We are then 
introduced to Lady Calverly’s family, confifting of her lady- 
fhip, her fon Sir John Calverly, and his three fifters. We 
are alfo entertained with an account of their ftyle of living in 
the country, together with their amufements and occupations, 
which are fuch as could not induce the moft enthufiaftic ad< 
mirer of antient manners to wifh for the revival of them. 

At length, in one of their walks, the young ladies difcover a 
wounded knight; and, according to the hofpitality of the times, 
he is received into the houfe, and is eniertained with great 
kindnefs. This he returns (the old ftory!) by falling in love 


with Mifs Mabel, Lady Calverly’s youngett daughter. Fora 


long time the knight carefully conceals his name and hiftory : 
but, as the reader may poffibly anticipate, he proves to be Sir 
Roger de Clarendon, the hero of the novel. Mifs Mabel does 
Rey. JUNE, 1794. M not 
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not appear to-have been poflefled of that difdainful pride which 
chara¢terifed the ladies of the fourteenth century, in regard to 


their treatment of their lovers ; for fhe makes a very decent: 


elopement with Sir Roger, and confents to a private marriage, 
The mother, though at firft angry, when informed of the qua- 
lity and character of her fon-in-law, is eafily reconciled. 
Every thing relating to Sir Roger feems now to wear a pleafin 

afpe&t; he is carefled at court, and acknowleged by RicMard I, 
as his brother ; and, in this profperous ftate of his fortune, he 
is perfuaded to relate the hiftory of his life. He begins with the 
fiege of Calais by K. Edward III. (which took place feveral 
years prior to his birth,) of which we have a defcription, to- 
gether with many of the exploits of that great Prince and his 
fon. The manner in which the Black Prince firft meets 
with Adela, the mother of our hero, is rather wild and im- 
probable :— however, he falls in love with her, and continues to 


treat her with great affection till her death. The fruit of the. 


union of thefe two illuflrious charaGers is the hero of thefe voe 
lumes ; who, according to the cuftom of the times, receives a 
military education, and diftinguifhes himfelf by feveral ats of 
heroifm : but the narrative of his life is interfperfed with many 
hiftcrical anecdotes, fome of them probably taken from Froif- 
fart, and (we fufpect,) embellifhed by fi@ion. On the whole, 
the ftyle of the fair authorefs appears to be little fuited to the 
dignity of hiftory ; and it may be added that her obfervations 
are often either trite or frivolous. 

Sir Roger at length finifhes his long hiftory; after which, 
we have an account of the numberlefs errors in government 
which marked the reign of Richard the Second, with his depofition 
and death. 

We now come to the acceffion of Henry 1V.—Sir Roger 
had the fingular good fortune to efcape all the {nares that were 
laid for him, by his enemies, during Richard the Second’s life : 
but, which is fomewhat extraordinary, although he took no «c- 
tive part in the troubles during tht reign of Henry the Fourth, 
we are told that Sir Roger, on a charge of being concerned in 
a confpiracy, ended his days at Tyburn: for this cataftrophe we 
can aflign no better reafon than that it might be neceflary to ac- 
complifh the dream of his wife! To fpeak the truth, Mrs. Clara 
Reeve appears, in this novel, to be particularly fond of dreams, 
and.not a little fuperftitious on fubjects of that fort.—She clofes 
her work by difplaying her hiftorical knowlege in a fhort ac- 
count of the fovereign princes who have come to an untimely 
end. The unfortunate Lewis the Sixteenth is the laft name 

‘mentioned in this difmal catalogue, and her reflections on his 
tragical end are the echo of what we hear every day. Her 
4 ~ conclufion 
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conclufion is fuch as we heartily wifh fome writers of perhaps 
fuperior talents could confcientioufly fubfcribe. We will give 
her own words; and at the fame time exprefs our concern that 
we cannot unrefervedly applaud a work written by a lady who 
appears to be actuated by the beft motives; and whofe produc- 
tions we have frequently commended: 

‘ The prefent times afford fufficient matter for reflection, to all 
orders and degrees of people ; writers will mix their opinions with the 
fubjeéts they treat of ; but how cautious ought they to be of what they 
convey to the public, left poifon fhould be mixed with the food that is 
offered. Every one is anfwerable for the effects of his works. The 
author of this has been careful to avoid any noxious ingredient in the 
prefent undertaking ; any thing that can deceive or miflead the reader, 
or that can give pain to herfelf in the awful hour of her diffolution, 


when worldly praife or cenfure will be to her as nothing.’ Ran..-r 


— aan, 





Art. VIII. Ox the Determination of the Orbits of Comets, according 
to the Methods of Father Bofcovich and M. Dela Place. With new 
and complete Tables; and Examples of the Calculation by both 
Methods. By Sir Henry Englefield, Bart. F.R.S. and F.A.&. 
4to. pp.264. 158. Boards. Elmfley. 1793. 


TH theory of comets was not only difcovered, but, as far 

as relates to its eflential principles, was brought to abfo- 
lute perfection by Sir Ifaac Newton. That illuftrious author 
proved that comets pafs in all directions through the regions of 
fpace, and that they approach much nearer to the Sun than any 
of the planets. He alfo fhewed how the real path of a comet 
might be inveftigated from its apparent places, obferved on the 
earth. ‘This arduous problem he completely folved ; demon- 
ftrating alfo that comets move round the fun in very excentric 
ellipfes; and that they obey, in every refpect, thofe laws which, 
ee had before manifefted, guide the planets of the folar 
yftem. 

Dr, Halley,—whofe ingenious and affiduous labours, not 
only in aftronomy but in every branch of mathematical learn- 
ing, will ever be objects of admiration,—notwithftanding the 
great length and labour of the Newtonian procefs, applied it 
to twenty-four comets, every one of which afforded a com- 
plete proof of the truth of Newton’s theory :——but, though the 
precifion of this method left nothing to be defired on that head, 
its extreme length and difficulty induced fubfequent mathemae 
ticlans to feek for modes of fhortening and fimplifying this 
laborious procefs. Almoft every academy has propofed fome 
branch of the theory of comets as a fubject for their prize dif- 
fertations ; and the genius of nearly every eminent geometri- 
Clan on the continent has been exercifed.on this curious and 
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interefting fubje&t. In Italy, Fathers Bofcovich and Frifi; is 
Germany, Lambert and ‘Tempelhoff; in Holland, Struyjh; 
in France, among many others, Clairaut, D’ Alembert, D. 
Sejour, De la Grange, and De la Place; in Rufha, the great 
Euler, and Lexell; have contributed largely to elucidate and 
to extend our knowlege in this branch of fcience. Their 
writings, however, in general, forming part of voluminous 
academical collections, were acceMible tu few perfons ; or, being 
printed in {mall tracts, were in danger of being loft, till 
M. Pingré colleéted their fcattered rays into one focus, in his 
great work called Cometegraphie; in which his deep refearch 
and critical fkill as an hiftorian, and his abilities as a geome- 
trician, are fully apparent. 

This country, however, in which the foundation-was firkt 
Jaid, has unaccountably neglected the aftronomy of comets; 
and, fince the death of Dr. Halley, has produced nothing on 
the fubject worthy of notice, except an ** Account of the Dif- 
coveries concerning Comets, with the Way to find their 
Orbits, and fome Improvements in conftru@ing and calculating 
their Places,” publifhed in 1757, by Mr. Barker of Lyndon in 
Rutlandfhire. ,This excetient little traét contains not only a 
very accurate ahd plain account of the Newtonian method of 
computation, but alfo a table of the parabola; which, in extent, 
accuracy, and convenience, is equal to any extent; and, till 
the publication of M. Pingre’s great table of the parabola, in 
his Cometographie, was far fuperior to any. 

Notwithftanding that M. Pingre’s work muft be acknowleged 
to be very complete, yet its fize, being too Jarge volumes in 
quarto, neceflarily renders it very expeniive ; and, being writ- 
ten in a foreign language, it cannot be fo generally known in 
this country as it deferves to be: we were therefore {till with- 
out a book in our own tongue, which, in a moderate compals, 
and at a moderate price, explained the modern methods of 
cometary calculations. ‘To fupply this deficiency is the 
worthy and ingenious Baronet’s defign in the work before us; 
which contains a full detail of the two methods that have been 
given by Father Bofcovich and M. Dela Place. The former 
is an eafy and expeditious way of approximating to the ele- 
ments of a comet’s orbit from the obfervations of a few days 
only; which is fo exact as to enable the obferver to find the 
comet again after any interval of bad weather, ftrong moon- 
light, or proximity to the fun: the latter is not only ufeful as 
a firft approximation, but will alfo, finally, determine the ele- 
ments as exactly as the obfervations themfelves will allow. 

Sir Henry informs us that M. Bofcovich’s method is given 
from his Opufcula, printed at Baflano, in 1785, but a few 
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years before his death, in which the Jearned author had made 
jeveral improvements on the account of it which he gave 
formerly, in the feventh volume of the M/émotres des Sgavans 
Etrangers. “The valuable method of M. De ja Place was given 
by him in the A@émoires de l’ Academie des Sciences for the year 
1780, where it confifts of two parts: the firft contains the 
principles on which bis method is founded, and the fecond in- 
cludes the practical part of it, which is all that is given in the 
work before us :— but our author does not content himfe!f with 
a mere tranflation of this part of M. Dela Place’s /Zemoire, 
for he gives many ufleful obfervations and explanations of it, 
and has added an example ot the whole procefs by both methods 
of calculation, in which every part of the computation is given 
at full length. 

The tables contained in the work are, 

1. A table for converting time into decimal parts of a day. 

2. A table for reducing decimal parts of a day into hours, 
minutes, and feconds, 

. A table of the motion of comets in a parabolic orbit. 
The firft table of this kind was publifhed by Dr. Halley in 
1705 in his ** Synopfis of the Aftronomy of Comets ;”” and it 
has been amplified, or put into a different form, by various 
authors fince that time. M. Pingré re-computed and extended 
it, fo as to make it much more complete than any which had 
been publifhed before: but the table given in the work before 
us was entirely reecomputed by M. De Lambre, to a decimal 
part of a fecond: he alfo enlarged it confiderably; and very 
liberally communicated it to Sir Henry for infertion. It is 
calculated to every fourth part of a day from the time of the 
comet’s paflage by the perihelion, for the firft 200 days ; to 
every half day for the next 200 days; to every day for the next 
300; to every two days and a half from 700 to 1200 days; 
for every fifth day from 1200 to 1800; for every tenth day 
from 1800 to 3000; for every twelve days and a half from 
3000 to 4000; for every twenty-hfth day trom 4000 to 7000 ; 
to every hftiech day from 7000 to 12,000; to every one hun- 
dredth day from 12,000 to 24,000; for every two hundredth 
day from 24,0CO t0 40,000; to every two hundred and fiftieth 
day from 40,000 to 48,000; to every five hundredth day from 
48,000 to 100,COD; and fur every one thoufandth day from 
100,000 days to 200,000: that is, to more than 540 years! 

4. Mr. Barker’s excellent table of the parabola, firit pub- 
lifhed in his ingenious tract above mentioned. Here we mutt 
take the liberty of adding one to the errata which the author 
has collefed with fo much induftry and care;—not that the 
error 1 of moment,.being only ‘lab. 3. inftead of Tub. 4. 
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(p.199.): but it may ferve to fhew how liable our beft- founded 
hopes are to be fruftrated *, and that we have perufed the book 


with fome attention. . 
5. A table of abfcifle and ordinates, for defcribing para- 


bolas. 
The explanation of the tables is added, with examples of 





their ufe. Wa. 





Art. IX. The Hiftory, Civil and Commercial, of the Britifh Colonies 
in the Weft Indies. By Bryan Edwards, Efg. of the Ifland of Ja- 
maica. 4to. 2 Vols. zl. zs. Boards. Stockdale. 1793. 

T° the philofophic and contemplative mind, which takes an 

extenfive furvey of paft eras, and marks the gradations by 
which mankind have rifen from a ftate of barbarity to that 
eminence in the arts and fciences to which they have attained 
in the prefent age, a hiftory of the iflands that fo abundantly 
contribute, by their rich, and we had almoft faid invaluable, 
produce, to our national grandeur and opulence, muft be a fubje& 
highly interefting to almoft every clafs of readers. When that 
fubject is rendered {till more worthy of our attention by the 
manner in which it is difcufled, by dignity of ftyle and fplen- 
dor. of talents in the hiftorian, the critic enters on his tafk with 
pleafure proportionably increafed ; while the reader, together 
with the utmoft gratification, fails not to partake of the moft 
important infirudtion. Such a tafk now awaits us; and fuch will 
be the reward of him who perufes the publication beforeus. The 
author inveftigates the various topics that fucceffively rife for 
examination, with the fpirit of a philofopher and the enlarged 
ideas of a true patriot ; occafionaily difplaying the blended 
knowlege of the naturalift, the politician, and the merchant, 

Mr. Edwards has undertaken this work with the great advan- 

tage of having perfonally refided during many years in the 

countries which he deferibes, and of having thoroughly confi- 
dered, as he informs us in his preface, the difpofition, temper, 
and genius of the inhabitants. Without rejecting, therefore, 
the ufeiul labours of his predeceffors in the hiftorical line, he 
promifes his readers a more original work than has been yet 
publifhed ; a work founded on f@é?, and not on theory; on ex- 
perience, not on fpeculation. 

The Hiftory of the Weft Indies is divided into fix books, 
fubdivided into numerous chapters. ‘The three books, of which 
the firft volume confilts, will alone engage our more immediate 





* Sir Henry, after mentioning in his preface the great pains which 
he had taken, in the firft place to avoid errors, and in the fecond to 
detect them, adds, * It is hoped that no ersor is left undetected.’ 
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attention ; and poffibly, becaufe treating of fubjects more im- 
portant than the others, a greater portion of that attention than 
the remainder. At the commencement of the firft book, the 
geography and natural hiftory of the Weft Indies are the fubjects 
of the author’s inquiry: in difcuffing the former of which he dif- 

lays confiderable erudition refpecting that line of fcience; and he 
has illuftrated his defcription with a very large and valuable 
chart of the iflands; relating, alfo, the hiftory of their gradual 
population and culture. In inveftigating the latter fubject, Mr. 
Edwards evinces depth of refearch, as well as a great extent of 
obfervation; while, with a mafterly pencil, he paints thofe ro- 
mantic fcenes which the face of nature exhibits in tropical 
regions, where the mountains rife with boldet elevation, where 
the ftorm rages with tenfold terror, and where the rains de- 
fcend with overwhelming violence! We catch, as we read, 
the enthufiafm of the writer in depiGing thefe objects of un- 
common magnificence: we afcend with him the loftieft hills, 
and fee the clouds roll beneath us; and we now wander, de- 
lighted, in the deep fhade of thofe noble groves of cedar and 
palm, the widely expanding branches of which were intended 
by Providence to fhelter the inhabitants from the blaze of a 
meridian fun in a fiery climate. Of the author’s powers and 
ftyle of defcription, we prefent the reader with the following 
fpecimens, in the firft of which the beauties of a nocturnal fky, 
as furveyed nearly beneath the line, are difplayed with the ge- 
nius of a Claude: 

‘ The nights at this feafon are tranfcendently beautiful. The 
clearnefs of the heavens, the ferenity of the air, and the foft tranquils 
lity in which Nature repofes, contribute to harmonize the mind, and 
produce the moft calm and delightful fenfations. The moon too in 
thefe climates difplays far greater radiance than in Europe: the fmalleft 

rint is legible by her light; and in the moon’s abfence her function 
is nct ill fupplied by the brightnefs of the milky-way, and by that 
glorious planet Yenus, which appears here like a little moon, and 
glitters with fo refulgent a beam as to caft a fhade from trees, build- 
ings, and other objects, making full amends for the fhort itay and abe 
rupt departure of the crepufculum or twilight.’ 

Not lefs pifturefque and lively is his account of the great 
natural alcoves formed by the Ceiba, the Palmets, and the 
Ficus Indica, or great Banian tree of India, which is likewife 
a native of this region; together with the numerous tribes of 
animals which fport in their branches, and refort to their fhade. 
Of the trees growing in the Weft Indies, he obferves that, 


* The Papaw and the Palmeto* are, without doubt, the moft 
graceful 





‘ * The fpecies here meant (for there are feveral) is the palmeto- 
royal, or mountain-cabbage. Ligon mentions fome, at the firft fettle- 
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raceful of all the vegetable creation. Others continue to bud, blof- 
desis and bear fruit throughout the year. Nor is it undeferving no- 
tice, that the great Father of mankind has difplayed his goodnefs 
even in the ftructure and formation of the trees themfelves ; for, the 
foliage of the moft part fpringing only from the fummit of the trunk, 
and thence expanding into wide-fpreading branches, clofely but 
elegantly arranged, every grove isan affemblage of majeftic columns, 
{ypporting a verdant canopy, and excluding the jun, without imped- 
ing the circulation of the air. Thus the fhade, at all mes impervi- 
ous to the blaze, and refrefhed by the diurnal breeze, affords, not 
merely a refuge from occafional inconveniency, but a moft wholefome 
and delightful retreat and habitation. 

« Such were thefe orchards of the fun, and woods of perennial 
verdure ; of a growth unknown to the frigid clime and lefs vigorous 
foil of Europe; for what is the oak compared to the cedar or maho- 

any, of each of which the trunk frequently meafures from eighty to 
ninety feet from the bafe to the limbs? What European foreft has 
ever given birth to a ftem equal to that of the ceiba*, which alone, 
fimply rendered concave, has been known to produce a boat capable 
of containing one hundred perfons ? or the ftill greater fig, the fove- 
reign of the vegetable creation,—itfelf a foreft +? 

‘ The majettic fcenery of thefe tropical groves was at the fame time 
enlivened by the fingular forms of fome, and the furprifing beauty of 
others of the inferior animals which pofieffed and peopled them. Al- 
though thefe will be more fully defcribed in the fequel, a few obferva- 
tions which at prefent occur to me, will, I hope, be forgiven. If it 
be true, that in moft of the regions of the torrid zone the heat of the 
fun is, as it were, reflected in the untameable fiercenefs of their wild 
beafts, and in the exalted rage and venom of the numerous ferpents 





ment of Barbadoes, about 200 feet in height ; but Mr. Hughes ob- 
ferves, that the higheft in his time, in that ifland, was 134 feet. I 
am inclined to believe, that 1 have feen them in Jamaica upwards of 
150 feet in height; but it is impoflible to {peak with certainty with- 
out an actual meafurement.’ | 

« * The wild cotton tree.’ 

‘ + This monarch of the woods, whofe empire extends over Afia 
and Africa, as well as the tropical parts of America, is defcribed by 
our divine Poet with preat exaétnels : 


‘ The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renown’d, 
But fuch as at this day to Indians known 
Jn Malabar and Decan, fpreads her arms, 
Branchirg fo broad and Jong, that in the ground - 
The bearded twigs take root, and daughters grow 
Above the mother tree, a pillar’d foade, 
High cver-arch’d, and echoing walks between!’ Par. Loft, B. IX. 


Tt is called in the Eaft Indies the danyan-tree. Mr. Marfden gives the 
following account of the dimenfions of one, near Manjee, twenty miles 
welt of Patna in Bengal: Diameter, 363 to 375 feet ; circumference 
of the fhadow at noon, 1116 feet; circumference of the feveral ftems, 
in number fifty or fixty, 921 feet. Hilt. Sumatra, p. 131.” | 
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with which they are infefted, ‘the Sovereign Difpofer of all things has 
regarded the iflands of the Wett Indies with peculiar favour; inalmuch 
as their ferpents are wholly deftitute of poiton, and they poflefs no 
animal of prey, to defolate their vallies. The crocodile, or iy 28 
tor, is indeed fometimes difcovered on the banks of their rivers; but 
notwithftanding all that has been faid of its fierce and favage difpofi- 
tion, I pronounce it, from my own knowledge, a cautious and timid 
creature, avoiding, with the utmoft precipitation, the approach of 
man. ‘The reft of the lizard kind are perfeétly innocent and inoffen- 
five. Some of them are even fond of human fociety. They embel- 
lifh our walks by their beauty, ard court our attention by gentlenefs 
and frolic ; but their kindnefs, 1 know not why, is returned by aver- 
fion and difguft. Anciently the woods of almoft all the equatorial 

arts of America abounded with various tribes of the {mailer monkey ; 
a fportive and fagacious little creature, which the people of Europe 
feem likewife to have regarded with unmerited deteftation; for they 
hunted them down with fuch barbarous affiduity, that in feveral of the 
jflands every f{pecies of them has been long fince exterminated. Of 
the feathered race too, many tribes have now nearly deferted thofe 
fhores where polifhed man delights in {preading univerfal and capri- 
cjous deftruction. Among thetfe, one of the moft remarkable was the 
flamingo, an elegant and princely bird, as large as the {wan, and 
arrayed in plumage of the brighteft fcarlet. Numerous, however, 
are the feathered kinds, defervedly diltinguifhed by their fplendour 
and beauty, that ftill animate thefe fylvan recefles. ‘The parrot, and 
its various affinities from the maccaw to the perroquet, fome of them 
not larger than a fparrow, are too well known to require defcription. 
Thefe are as plentiful in the larger iflands of the Weft Indies as the 
rook is in Europe. But the boaft of American groves is doubtlefs the 
colibry, or humming bird; of the brilliance of whofe plumage no 
combination of words, nor tints of the pencil, can convey an adequate 
idea. ‘The confummate green of the emerald, the rich purple of the 
amethy{t, and the vivid fame of the ruby, all happily blended and 
enveloped beneath a tran{parent veil of waving gold, are diftinguifh- 
able in every fpecies, but differently arranged and apportioned in 
each. Nor is the minutenefs of its form lefs the objeét of admiration, 
than the luffre of its plumage; the {malleft {pecies not exceeding the 
fize of a beetle, and appearing the liak which conneéts the bird and 


infect creation.’ 

Thefe fpecimens, we think, fully prove the truth of our 
preceding affertions in refpe& to the ftyle, talents, and fcience, 
difplayed in this work: we pafs on, therefore, to the fecond 
chapter, in which the hiftory itfelf commences with an account 
of the Caribees, or Charaibes, the antient pofleffors of thefe 
iflands, and the people from whom they derived their name. 
We mutt here remark that Dr. Robertfon, in his Hiftory of 
America, had already greatly fmoothed the way for an hiftorian 
of the Weft Indies. ‘hat elegant writer places the firft dif- 
covery of the Caribee or Windward Iflands, by Columbus, ia 
14939 and in his fecond voyage to explore the newly-found 

world, 
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world. He paints the natives as of a ferocious and predatory dif. 
pofition, and as delighting in the guilty banquet of human 
blood. Intheir habitations, Columbus aétually found * reli&s 
of thofe horrid feafts which they had made upon the bodies of 
their enemies, taken in war *.”” Rochefort, in his account of 
the Antilles, conjectures thefe Caribees to have been originally 
a nation of Florida, in North America; and defcribes them as 
a colony of Apalachian Indians driven from the continent to the 
Windward Iflands. Mr. Edwards conceives them rather to be 
defcendants of a South American colony; a circumftance which 
their own traditions confirm. Nor does he think Hornius to- 
tally undeferving of credit, when he afligns to them an orien- 
tal anceftry, (p. 28.) This chapter concludes with an highly 
interefting defcription of thefe favages, their national manners, 
habits, education, and fuch political and religious inftitutions 
as favages could fabricate; of all which we prefent our readers 
with the following concife epitome. 

Every trait in the character of a Charaibe marks him fora 
forcigner. The antipathy which this fierce race bears to the 
unoftending and mare cultivated natives of the larger iflands of 
Hifpaniola, Cuba, and Jamaica; his robuft and mufcular 
form ; his towering independent fpirit, difdainful of reftraint, 
and impatient under calamity; his dreadful feaft on human 
fieth ; and the incifions which he makes on his {carified body, 
painted alternately with Slack and crim/on, to render him terrific 
to his enemies in battle; all confpire to proclaim him an exotic, 
tranfplanted either by defign or accident from fome diftant 
clime, and bearing with him to his new abode the interminable 
impreffions of his primitive caf; (p. 35.) A Charaibe 
youth is educated amid accumulated toils and fufferings. One 
of the earlieft maxims inculcated on his tender mind was to 
bear exquifite pain without murmuring:—like the Spartan 
youth at the altar of Diana, he was fcourged until agonizing 
nature was nearly exhaulted: but no figh was heard, no tear 
was feen to fall ; for, if the feverities which he fuftained occa- 
fioned the leaft fign of weaknefs or fenfibility, he was difgraced 
for ever. Public honours and national rewards crowned the 
fortitude that never fhrunk from inflicted torture: above all 
things, he was taught to cherifh an inexorable hatred, and an ine 
faziable thirft of revenge, againft his natural enemy the Arrow- 
auks, the inhabitants of Hifpaniola, Cuba, and Jamaica. When 
more mature years called the Charaibe to the field, ftripes, burn= 
ing, and fuffocation, conftituted the teft of him who was to 
Jead the national troops to action. His heart thus hardened, and 





* See Hiftory of America, vol. i. p. 165, Od. edit. 1788. 
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his nerves thus fteeled, he beheld the unbounded carnage of his 
foes without the leaft remorfe, nor checked his favage fquadrons 
in the mid career of their fanguinary vengeance, Of their po- 
litical maxims, one very prominent but difgufting feature is dif- 
played in that abject vafalage in which the Charaibes keep their 
women, i hey are mere houfehold drudges through life, and are 
denied even the privilege of eating in the prefence of the tyrant 
hufband. Mr. Edwards, on this fubje&t, very juftly obferves 
that ‘the firft vifible proof that apeople are emerging from favage 
manners is a difplay of tenderne(s towards the female f{ex.’— Few 
arts and manfaétures can be fuppofed to fourifh among favages; 
yet they ingenioufly manufacture a fub{tantial kind of cotton 
cloth, which they ftain with various colours, and of which they 
make hammocks, or hanging beds; they alfo fabricate orna- 
ment.! veflels of baked clay; they work very elegant bafkets 
of the fibres of the palmeto leaf; and their bows and arrows 
are finifhed with fingular fkill and neatnefs. In refpect to 
their theology, the life of the Charzibe is not pafled without 
acts ot devotion paid to the univerfal Father. In every cottage 
is erected a ruftic altar, compofed of banana leaves and rufhes, 
on which they offer to the Deity the earlieft of their fruits, and 
the choiceft of their provifions. His religion, in faét, how- 
ever, is a religion of terror; in part, perhaps, the refult of the 
tremendous irregularities of the climate. They mark an 
avenging Deity amid the madnefs of the hurricane, and amid 
the convulfions occafioned by frequent earthquakes. In the 
loud thunder of the tropic, the voice of the incenfed Deity is 
heard, while his arm in imagined vengeance launches the light- 
ning which fires the ftanding fields of ripening corn, and anni- 
hilates the promifing harvett. 

In the third chapter of this book we are intraduced to a very 
different race, the mild and peaceable inhabitants of Hifpaniola, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico; who are confidered by their 
implacable enemies, the Charaibes, as direct defcendants of 
the Arrowauks, a people of Guiana. Mr. Edwards is inclined 
to give credit to this traditional hiftory of their origin; and he 
inveighs with honeft indignation againft the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Spaniards at their firft fettlement on the‘ iflands ; 
under whole deftructive {words three millions of their fellow- 
creatures (for fuch, at a moderate calculation, was the num- 
ber of the natives whom they found in them,) have been nearly 
exterminated, ‘Thefe were in perfon no lefs robuft than che 
Charaibe, in ftature taller, and more graceful in the proportion 
of their limbs ; their complexion was a clear brown, their hair 
black, but not curled, thestace broad, the nofe flat, and their eyes 
beamed with good nature, and were the happy index of a com- 
paliionate 
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paffionate and benevolent-heart. Unlike the favage Charaibe, 
who defpifed and opprefied the female fex, the natives of thefe 
iflands were a race who delighted in the foft intercourle of love, 
Full of vivacity and mutual affection, they continued the airy 
dance, in which they were fo well formed to excel, from even- 
ing until dawn; keeping time by the refpective motion of their 
hands, feet, and bodies, and finging all the while hiftorical 
fongs in honour of deceafed heroes, or chaunting holy hymns in 
praife of the Deity. When the Spaniards firft vifited Hifpaniola, 
the whole ifland was divided into five great kingdoms. The fo- 
vereigns of thefe kingdoms were called Cacigues : their power 
over the fubje&t was abfolute ; and they were regarded with al- 
mott idolatrous veneration. ‘The people feem to have admitted 
the divine right ot kings ; for, fays our author, * oppofition to the 
fupreme authority was confidered as impious.’ I hey were not lefs 
flaves to fuperftition than their enemies the Charaibes: they 
admitted a plurality of inferior deities, but acknowleged one 
fupreme prefiding Numen; concerning whom, however, they 
entertained the moft extravagant, difcordant, and even puerile 
conceptions. A haughty priefthood and a defpotic monarchy 
feem to have immemorialiy holden in chains this unoffending 
race, —'n refpect to arts and f{ciences, the laft fubject of gene- 
ral confideration in this chapter, they excelled in agriculture 
and the manufaéture of cotton cloth: they were not unfkilled 
in the fabrication of various fpecies of elegant pottery ; and 
they conftructed. failing veflels of uncommon magnitude and 
great convenience. ‘lhe author concludes this part with a 
juft and animated invective againft thofe writers, not excepting 
even Dr, Robertfon, who have attempted to palliate and glofs 
over the horrible enormities of the Spaniards on their conqueft 
of the newly difcovered world. 

The fourth and final chapter of the firft book difcuffes the 
natural hiftory of the animals and vegetables peculiar to thefe 
iflands; and to amateurs in that line of fcience the perufal 
will not fail to afford great variety of matter, at once novel and 
intereliing ; but we have too wide a field before us to enter into 
any very extenfive details on this head. The animals are of 
eight forts, the names of which are enumerated by Mr. Edwards: 
but, as thofe names vary according to the different dialects 
prevailing in thefe iflands, we decline inferting them. They 
are at prefent for the moft part exterminated, but, our author 
aflerts, were evidenily the Jame with thofe that are to be found in 
Guiana. ‘This circumftance Mr. Edwards mentions as an ad- 
ditional proof that the Windward Iflands were in reality peopled 
from South and not from North America. The iguana, (a 


*fpecics of lizard,) and the mountain crab, are the maft remark- 
able 
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able among them ; and the hiftory of the latter is given at fome 
length, in profefled extracts from the writings of others. Thefe 
Jatter animals live in the mountains in a kind of orderly fo- 
ciety, and, at certain periods of the year, fally forth from their 
lurking holes in the clifts of rocks and the ftumps of hollow 
trees, commencing along and tedious journey to the fea-fhore, 
where they depofit their fpawn. They march in a body of 
fome millions together, and direct their progrefs in a right 
line to the fpot of their deftination. No geometrician could 
obferve a more even courfe; and, fhould a houfe intervene, 
they attempt to fcale the walls ‘ to keep the unbroken tenor of 
their way.’ Both the iguana and the mountain-crab are deli- 
cious food, and are among the higheft dainties of a Wett Indian 
table. The regions of the water and the air in the Weft India 
iflands are ftill more abundant in uncommon productions. In- 
numerable birds and infe&ts of the moft beautiful plumage and 
the fweeteft note tenant the latter ; the fea and the rivers pro- 
_duce an infinite ftore of fifh, exceedingly well tafted, and of 
wonderful variety ; the woods and marfhes abound with wild 
fow! exquifite in favour, among which the delicate ortolan, a 
native of the Weft Indies, takes the lead. Nature has ftocked 
thefe happy iflands with every luxury that an epicure can defire ; 
but the has principally exerted her power in the vegetable world, 
where the moft lufcious fruits fpontaneoufly {pring up, the juicy 
pulp of which at once delights and regales the parched inha- 
bitant of the tropic. 

To this book is fubjoined an appendix, in which Mr. Ed- 
wards attempts to prove that the Charaibe, according to his 
former furmife, is of oriental extraction. On this (ubje&t, hav- 
ing ourfelves read Hornius concerning the origin of the Ame- 
ricans, with attention, we are able to bear teftimony to the fide- 
lity of Mr.E.’s reprefentation of that author’s fentiments; and we 
approve many of the arguments which he has adduced to main- 
tain his pofition, The argument, however, is of a very extenfive 
nature, and requires for its fupport much ftronger evidence, 
and far greater toil of hiftorical refearch, than can be difplayed 
in an appendix of a few pages. We could wifh Mr. Edwards 
to refume the inveftigation of this curious fubject; to travel 
once more over the chain of iflands which are now known to 
exift between the north of Afia and America; and to conteme 
plate a race wonderfully refembling his Charaibe cannibals, 
He will comprehend our meaning when we refer him to Hero. 
dotus, the hiftorian whom he fo much admires, and who in- 
forms us that there were Afiatic as well as African Zthiopians; 
(probably colonies from thofe parts of Ethiopia which border 
on tae Arabian gulph, and which are exprefsly faid to have been 
inhabited 
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inhabited by Axthropophagi, or man-eaters;) that they were 
armed with bows made of the palm-tree; and he adds, which is 
very remarkable, that, when they went to battle, they alfo 
painted their bodies of a red colour; ftaining themfelves with 
paartw, vermijion *, 

In the fecond book, we pafs from general defcription to pars 
ticular hiftory, commencing with that of Jamaica. This 
fine ifland was difcovered by Columbus in his fecond voyage to 
the new world, but was not extenfively explored by that navi- 
gator until his fourth and Jaft voyage, when the ifland, which 
he had dilcovered nine years before, afforded him fhelter from 
fhipwreck. During a century and a half, little important oc- 
curs in the Spanith hiftory of this fettlement. It would have 
beena fortunate circumftance for the credit of the Spanifh nation, 
had their early tranfactions in the other fettlements of the new 
world been directed by the fame humane principles which in- 
fluenced the conduct of Don Juan de Efquival in his government 
of this ifland. Efquival, however, continued but a few years 
in his government ; and there is too much reafon to believe 
that the work of blood began almoft immediately after his death. 
The wretched inkabitants, to the amount of 60,000, on the 
moft moderate eftimate, were cut off ; and not a fingle defcend- 
ant of the antient aboriginal families remained on this ifland 
when the Englith took poffeffion of it in 1655. 

In the fecond chapter of this book, Mr. E. defends the vi- 
gorous proceedings of the protector Cromwell toward the Spa- 
niards at that era, againft the reproaches of Mr. Hume; and he 
ftrengthens his defence by Jong and pertinent quotations from 
the ftate-papers of Secretary Thurloe. With the following 
account of the ftate of the ifland, when it was taken by the Eng- 
lith, this fecond chapter terminates ; and we not only heartily 


join in the concluding fentiment exprefled in it, but, could our 


feeble voice reach the thrones of kings, we would recommend 
a due confideration of the important moral contained in it to the 

tentates who have been fo iniquitoufly engaged in partitioning 
out the diftraéted kingdom of Poland: 


* Upon the whole, although the Spaniards had poffeffed the ifland 
a century and a half, not one hundredth part of the plantable land 
was in cultivation when the Englifh made themfelves matters of it. 
Yet the Spanifh fettlers had no fooner exterminated, in the manner we 
have feen, the original proprietors, than they had recourfe, with 
their neighbours of Hifpaniola, to the introdu@tion of flaves from 
Africa. We are told that the number of negroes in the ifland, at the 
time of its capture, nearly equalled that of the Whites. It is not eafy 
to difcover to what ufeful purpofe the labour of thefe Blacks was ap- 





* See Herodotus, lib, 7, p. 465. Edit. Steph. 1692. 
plied. 
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tied. The floth and penury of the Spanifh planters, when the Eng- 
‘th landed, were extreme. Of the many valuable commodities which 
Jamaica has fince produced in fo great abundance, fome were altoge- 
ther unknown, and of the reft the inhabitants cultivated no more than 
were fufficient for their own expenditure. Their principal export, 
befides cacao, confilted of hogs- lard and hides. The fale of thef= 
articles, and fupplying the few fhips that touched at their ports with 
provifions, in barter for European manufactures, conitituted the whole 
of their commerce; a commerce which the favages of Madagafcar 
conduc with equal ability and fuccefs. They poflefied nothing of 
the elegancies of life, nor were they acquainted even with many of 
thofe gratifications which, in civilized ftates, are confidered as necef- 
fary to the comfort and conveniency of it. They were neither polifh- 
ed by focial intercourfe, nor improved by education ; but pailed theig 
daysin gloomy languor, enfeebled by floth and depreffed by poverty. 
Having at the fame time but little or no connection with Europe, nor the 
means of fending their children thither for education (a circumitance 
that might have introduced among them, from time to time, fome 
portion of civility and fcience) they had been for many years ina ftate 
of progreflive degeneracy, and would probably, in a fhort time, have 
expiated the guilt of their anceftors, by falling victims themfelves to 
the vengeance of their flaves. ‘Time indeed had wrought a wonder- 
ful change in the manners and difpofitions of all the Spanifh Ameri- 
cans. It muft however be acknowledged, that if they pofleffed not 
the abilities of their forefathers, they were unftained with their crimes, 
If we find among them no traces of that enterprifing genius, that uncon- 
querable perfeverance, that contempt of toil, danger, and death, which 
fo wonderfully diftinguifhed the great adventurers, who firft explored 
and added a new hemifphere to the Spanifh dominion; we muft own 
at the fame time that they were happily free from their guilty ambi- 
tion, their remorfelefs fanaticifm, and frantic cruelty. But, what- 
ever was their character, it is impoffible to juftify the hard terms im- 
pofed by the Englifh commanders on the poor fettlers in Jamaica, in 
requiring them to deliver up their flaves and effects, and quit the 
country altogether. They pleaded that they were born in the ifland, 
and had neither relations, friends, nor country elfewhere, and the 
declared that they were refolved to perith in the woods rather than beg 
their bread in a foreign foil. ‘This was their final anfwer to the pro- 
pofitions of Venables, the Englifh General, nor could they be 
brought again to enter into any treaty. The refiftance they after- 
wards made againft the efforts of our troops to expel them from the 
ifland may furnifh this important leffon to conquerors—that even 
victory has its limits, and that injuftice and tyranny frequently defeat 
their own purpofes.’ 


The third chapter continues the civil hiftory of this fettle- 
ment to the clofe of the year 1728, and here Mr. Edwards has 
fhewn his judgment by dwelling only on the great and interefting 
objects of national inquiry, without entering into tedious and 
difgufting minutiz. What was neceliary to be detailed in this 
way is thrown into ample notes, and into a very extenfive ap- 
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pendix at the end of this book; which will be found ufeful to the 
planter and the merchant, but does not materially concern the 
generality of readers. The fourth chapter again introduces us toa 
furvey of the works of nature;—of nature in her moft magnificent 
walk, and inher richeft attire. We here find depicted in vivid 
colours the particular afpect which Jamaica prefents to view. Its 
foil and various produétions, its rivers and medicinal] f{prings, its 
ores, grain, grafles, and peculiar fruits, are fucceflively and abl 
treated. The author’s account of the vaft range of hills called the 
blue mountains is too impreffive on our minds to be omitted : 


« On the fouthern fide of the ifland, the fcenery, as I have before 
obferved, is of a different nature. In the landfcape we have treated 
of, the prevailing charaéteriftics are variety and beauty : in that which 
remains, the predominant features are grandeur and fublimity. When 
I firft approached this fide of the ifland by fea, and beheld, from afar, 
fuch of the ftupendous and foaring ridges of the blue mountains, as the 
clouds here and there difclofed, the imagination (forming an indifting& 
but awful idea of what was concealed, by what was thus partially dif- 
played) was filled with admiration and wonder. Yet the fenfation 
which I felt was allied rather to terror thandelight. ‘Though the pro- 
fpect before me was in the higheft degree magnificent, it feemed a 
fcene of magnificent defolation. The abrupt precipice and inacceflible 
cliff had more the afpeét of a chaos than a creation ; or rather feemed 
to exhibit the effeéts of fome creadful convulfion, which had laid nature 
in ruins. Appearances however improved as we approached; for 
amidft ten thoufand bold features, too hard to be foftened by culture, 
many a [pot was foon difcovered where the hand of induftry had awak- 
ened life and fertility. With thefe pleafing intermixtures, the flowing 
Kine of the lower range of mountains (which now began to be vifible, 
crowned with woods of majeftic growth) combined to foften and relieve 
the rude folemnity of the loftier eminences ; till at length the favannas 
at the bottom met the fight. Thefe are vaft plains, clothed chiefly 
with extenfive cane-fields; difplaying, in all the pride of cultivation, 
the verdure of fpring blended with the exuberance of autumn, and 


- bounded only by the ocean; on whofe bofom a new and ever-moving 


picture ftrikes the eye; for innumerable veffels are difcovered in vari- 
ous directions, fome crowding into, and others bearing away from, 
the bays and harbours with which the coaft is every where indented. 
Such a profpeét of human ingenuity and induftry, employed in ex- 
changing the fuperfluities of the Old World, for the productions of the 
New, opens another, and, I might add, an almoft untrodden field, 
for contemplation and reflection.’ 

A catalogue of the foreign plants in the public botanical garden 
of Jamaica concludes this interefting portion of the work, in 
which the author feems to have determined to leave no ufeful nor 
engaging object of rational inquiry uninveftigated. 

Chapter V. difcuffes the topography of the ifland, and relates 
principally to its internal regulations, government, commerce; 


revenues, and rate of exchange; topics of great importance 
to 
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to thofe who may have connetions, or engagements, in that 
part of the globe, but not generally interefting ; we therefore 
yafs on to the confideration of the Third Book, in which ts 
detailed the hiftory of the other iflands in our pofleffion; and 
firft of Barbadoes. 

Barbadoes was originally difcovered by the Portuguefe in their 
voyages from Brafil, The Charaibes, for we are now returned 
to the domains of thofe favages, had taken pofleffion of it, and 
had deferted it, for reafons which Mr. E. cannotdivine. The 
Portuguefe ftocked it with a breed of fwine, and likewife deferted 
it. In fact, according to every account of this ifland yet received, 
it was the moft favage and defvlate of al] the Charaibean iflands. 
The Englifh,who took pofleffion of itabout 1624, found it fo total- 
ly overgrown with large wood of a peculiarly hard and {fubborn 
grain, that it feemed to defy the efforts of human indultry to 
clear the Jand and fertilize it; Barbadoes, however, in 1670, 
was, confidering its fize, one of the moft populous: it could then 
boaft of 50,000 white, and more than 100,000 black inhabitants, 
znd its produce was in proportion. A ferics of difatters, fince that 
period, have combined to thin its inhabitants, and to ruin its 
produce :—it has been more ravaged by hurricanes than any other. 
‘The capital of this ifland, (fays our author,) was fcarcely rifen 
from the afhes to which it had been reduced by two dreadful 
fires, when it was torn from its foundations, and the whole 
€ountry made a fcene of defolation, by the ftorm of 1780, in 
which 4326 of the inhabitants miferably perifhed. Another 
dreadful evil deprefles the commercial genius of this place, 
again{t which the worthy and liberal author bitterly exclaims: 
it is the heavy impofition of 41 per cent. on their exported pro- 
duce; which, though he acknowleges it to have been nominally 
granted by themfelves, was moit afluredly obtained by fraud 
and oppreffion. 

The next object of the hiftorian’s confideration is Grenada, 
difcovered by Columbus in 1438, and colonized by the French 
under Du Parquet in 1650. ‘I he French committed fanguinary 
€enormities fcearcely lefs flagrant than thofe of the Spaniards ; 
they were frequently repulfed with great vigour and fpirit by the 
hardy embodied natives ; and many fevere conflits took place 
before the latter were exterminated, which was the. refult of 
the conteft. Grenada was ceded to the Englifhin 1763: it was 
invaded and re-taken by the French under D’Eftaing in 17793 
and was again finally reftored to the Englith government in 1783. 
he Hiftory of Grenada is concluded with an account of its pre- 
fent population, productions, and exports ; for which we muft 
tefer to the work. 
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St. Vincent, with its dependencies, and Dominica, form the 
next object of thefe hiftorical refearches. In thefe iflands, the 
Charaibes long maintained their independence ;—an independ- 
ence founded on the fecurity which they derived from the mutual 
jealoufies and avarice of the invaders who fubjected their brethren 
in the neighbouring iflands. At length the contending parties, 
France and England, confented to divide the fpoil; and, by 
the treaty of Paris in 1763, the three iflands of St. Vincent, 
Dominica, and Tobago, were affigned to Great Britain, and 
St. Lucia to France, in full and perpetual fovereignty, without 
any more mention of the Charaibes than if no fuch people ever 
exifted. St. Vincent was captured by the French in 1779, but 
was reftored to England at the general pacification in 1783, 
The Charaibes that remain, the miferable relic of a mighty 
nation, are diftinguifhed intotwo clafles, the black and the yellow. 
The black, however, are not properly Charaibes: they are 
negroes who were caft on this fhore from the wreck of a Gui- 
neaman about a century ago, and who formed themfelves into 
a fettlement in the mountains; becoming, by degrees, for- 
midable both to the Aborigines and the French invaders. The 
African fettlers, in frequent conflicts with the natives, have 
almoft deftroyed them ; and the race of genuine Charaibes is 
likely, from the continuance of thefe wars, to be fpeedily and 
utterly extinc&t. The report, inferted in p, 396, of Captain 
Braithwaite’s attempt, about forty years back, by mild and 
benevolent meafures, to gain an eftablifhment on this ifland, 
deferves notice, becaufe it is almoft an unique of the kind; being 
totally adverfe to the general European method of colonizin 
the iflands of the Weft Indies. Dominica was difcovered by 
Columbus on the Lord’s day; and from that circumftance it de- 
rived its name: but neither does the hiftory of this ifland, 
nor that of the Leeward Charaibean Iflands, St. Chriftopher’s, 
Nevis, Antigua, and Montferrat, afterward difcuffed by Mr. 
Edwards, offer any thing fufficiently attractive to induce us to 
enlarge our obfervations on the volume before us; except to in- 
form the botanical reader that, in an appendix to it, is cone 
tained a catalogue of the exotic plants flourifhing in the garden 
of the late Hinton Eaft, Efq. of Jamaica; an accumulation of 
fuch rare and coftly plants, the produce of every region in the 
world, as does honour to the memory of the indefatigable col- 
leCtor; and the method of the arrangement of the plants enume- 
rated in it is not lefs judicious than the catalogue itfelf is va- 


luable, 
[To be continued. | Mau oos@e 
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Ant. X. Biographia Britannica: or, the Lives of the moft eminent 
Perfons who have flourifhed in Great Britain and Ireland, from the 
earlieft Ages, to the prefent Times: collected from the beft Autho- 
rities, printed and manufcript, and digefled in the Manner of Mr. 
Bayle’s Hiftorical and Critical Dittionary. The Second Edition, 
with Corrections, Enlargements, and the Addition of new Lives: 
By Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S. A. with the Affiftance of 
the Rev. Jofeph Towers, LL.D. and other Gentlemen. Vol. V. 
Folio. pp.710. 11. 11s. 6d.in Sheets, Longman. &c. 1793- 


W: congratulate the public on the appearance of the prefent 
volume, which the labours of Dr. Kippis and his affo- 
ciates in this great undertaking have enriched equally with any 
of the preceding ; though we were led to apprehend, from his 
preface to the fourth volume, wherein he declares that he then 
relinquifhed all future refponfibility re(peéting this work, that 
the contrary would have been the cafe. —That our readers may 
be made acquainted with the contents of this volume, and with 
the names of thofe perfons to whom the editors are indebted for 
many valuable communications, we fhal] infert the preface: 


« Although, from the extenfive nature of the prefent work, I have 
declined being anfwerable to the public for the f{pecific times in which 
the fucceflive parts of it fhall appear, it may not be amifs to obferve, 
that this fifth volume would undoubtedly have been given to the 
world at leaft fix months fooner, had not peculiar and temporary cir- 
cumftances made {uch demands upon the printer, and, indeed, upor 
printers in general, that undertakings of a permanent kind were 
obliged to fubmit to a confiderable degree of interruption. One ad- 
vantage, however, arifes even from delay, which is, that, in confe- 
quence of new publications, fuch a continual acceffion is afforded to 
the treafures of Biography as contributes to render our Repofitory 
more inftru€tive and valuable. 

‘ This volume prefents an additional fet of friends, to whom, for 
their afliflance, my thanks are particularly due. ‘The articles of 
Mr. Day, Mrs. Delany, Mr. Orton under Dr. Doddridge, Arch- 
bifhop Dolben, Profeflor Duncan, Mr. William and Mr. John Dun- 
combe, Dr. John Edwards, and Dr. Thomas Edwards, of Coventry, 
will fhew how much I am indebted to the communications of the 
late Mrs. Day and William Lowndes, Efg.; George Keate and Court 
Dewes, Efgrs.; the Rev. Mr. Stedman, Vicar of St. Chad’s; Shrewf- 
bury; John Englith Dolben, Efg.; Mrs. Duncombe, of Canterbury, 
and Anthony Highmore, Efq.; Dr. Gerrard, Profeflor of Divinity. 
im King’s College, Aberdeen; an anonymous’ Benefactor, whom I 
have reafon to believe to be a perfon of very high rank in the church; 

and Dr. Edwards, of Cambridge, and the Rev. Peter Emans. 

__; fo Mr. Park, of Piccadilly, I muit pay my grateful acknow- 
ledgements, not only for his information relative to Drummond of 
Hawthornden, but for a feries of Addenda to various articles in the 
preceding volumes. Thefe I have thought proper to infert feparately, 
at the end of my own Addenda. 

Nz ‘ The 
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« The obiigations I have received have extended not folely to oc 
cafional affiftance, but, in feveral cates, to the gratuitous communica- 
tion of entire articles. To Dr. Difney I owe the account of the Rev, 
John Difney. ‘The Life of Humphrey Ditton was fent me by Mr. 
Newton, of New Ormond Street. For the article of Dr. Daniel 
Duncan, and the curious narrative of the Duncan Family, I am obliged 
to the Kev. Dr. John Duncan, rector of South-Warmborough, Hants. 
The account of Sir Richard Fanfhawe has been compofed, at my 
particular requeft, by Edmund Turnor, jun. Efg. of Panton, in 
Lincolnfhire, who is defcended from a branch of the family. All 
thefe articles will, I doubt not, be judged to be valuable parts of the 
prefent volume. 

‘ The curious Life of Sir John Fatlolff, which was elaborately, 
but awkwardly, written by Mr. Oldys, Richard Gough, Efq. has 
condefcended to new-model. In doing this, Mr. Gough has not only 
made ule of Mr. Oldys’s materials, but has enriched the account with 
much additional information, arifing from his fuperior and eminent 
knowledge in whatever relates to Antiquarian Literature. 

‘ One gentleman is yet remaining, to whom my acknowledgments 
are efpecially due. The gentleman | mean is the Rev. Francis Henry 
Egerton, rector of Whitechurch, in Shropfhire, and prebendary of 
Durham, who has favoured me with the accurate and elaborate life 
of his great anceftor, the Lord Chancellor Egerton. This is, in every 
refpect, fo much fuperior to the article concerning his Lordfhip in 
the former edition, that it will juitly be regarded as an important ac- 
ceflion to the Biographia. 

‘ There is one article, from the length of which I am apprehen- 
five of being charged with fome degree of partiality, arifing from my 
particular profeflion and conne@tions. It is the life of Dr. Philip Dod- 
dridge. What I have to fay, by way of apolegy, is as follows: Firft, 
Having been requefted to write a life of that eminent divine, to be 
— to the feventh edition of his Family Expofitor, and this 

eing (though with confiderable acceflions of new matter), in a great 
mealure, an abridgement of Mr. Orton’s Memoirs, I found that to 
abridge my own account fiill farther would render it lefs interefting 
than in its prefent form. Secondly, ‘The narrative contains much in- 
formation relative to the Proteftant Diffenters during the period in 
which Dr. Doddridge flourifhed ; and the hiftory of fe&s conftitutes a part 
of the general ecclefiaftical and literary hiftory of any country. Thirdly, 
The Door is a divine who is held in {uch great reputation by the Clergy 
and Laity of the Church of England, that there is reafon to believe, 
that a copious account of him will be as acceptable to sem as to thofe 
of his own denomination. Fourthly, There are interfperfed, through 
the narrative, various anecdotes refpecting feveral of the mo!t dignified 
and diftinguifhed ornaments of the eftablifhed religion. Fifthly, No- 
thing will be found in the article which can give juft caufe of offence 
to atiy party of Chriftians. And, fixtlly, Having been a pupil of 
Dr. Doddridge, and highly favoured by him; and regarding his me- 
mory with the utmott gratitude, reverence, and attection, as my 
benefactor, friend, and father; if thefe circumttances have led me 
aftray, it can only be faid, that the feclings of the heart have been 
fuperior 
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faperior to the dictates of the underftanding. Should thefe confidera- 
tions not be deemed of fufiicient force to conftitute my vindication, [ 
fhall patiently, and even cheerfully, fubmit to any cenfures that may 


be paffled upon me. i 
« Jt is with fome degree of confidence that I offer to public infpec- 


tion a volume which contains fifty new lives, and additions (feveral 
of them very large) to almoft forty old articles. In fo complicated a 
work, there will undoubtedly occur various errors and defects ; and 
diverfities of judgment will be formed concerning different objeéts. 
But if, on the whole, it fhall appear that there 1s not any diminution 
of diligence or candour in the prefent volume, and that it contains no 
{mall ttore of Hiftorical, Biographical, Mifcellaneous, and Literary, 
Information, the Editor has no doubt of recciving that approbation 
with which the labours of himfelf and his co-adjutors have hitherto 
been indulged.’ 

This volume begins with the life of John Davis, a cele- 
brated navigator in the fixteenth century, and concludes with 
that of Sir John Faftolff. We were happy to find, in the life of 
Richard Dawes, the author of the Mifcellanea Critica, fome 
account of Mr. Anthony Blackwall, to whom the world was 
obliged for many learned publications, and, among the reft, for 
the Defence and Illuftration of the Sacred Claffics. We al- 
always thought that his name deferved a place in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, and we are glad to obferve that what we be- 
tore confidered as an omiffion is now fo ably fupplied. 

We underftand that the fixth volume of this extenfive un- 
dertaking is in great forwardnefs. SR. 





Art. XI. Tavo Letters on the Savage State, addrefled to the late 
Lord Kaims. By David Doig, LL.D. F.S.S.A. Matter of the 
Grammar School, Stirling. Crown 8vo. pp.157. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Robinfons. 

"= intention of the prefent letters is to conteft the theory 

of the late Lord Kaims, as delivered in his Sketches of 

Man; and Dr. Doig addrefles his Lordfhip in a candid, calm, 

and philanthropic temper and ftyle. ‘Though publifhed in 

1792, the firft of thefe letters was written in December 1774, 

and the fecond in March 1775. The author appears to be a 

fincere inquirer after truth; and, whatever his fuccefs may be, 

his intentions are evidently pure. His caufe of oppofition to 

Lord Kaims is thus ftated in the preface: 

_ £ The moit important point, about which he [the author] differed 

mM opinion from his Lordthip, is the univerfality of the Savage State 

In the earlieit ages of the world; a do@trine which the author of the 

Sketches has not only aflumed as true, but which he has made the 

bafis of his philofophy of human nature. 
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« It is needlefs to obferve that he, who believes mankind to have 
raifed themfelves from the ftate of abfolute favagifm to that of civili- 
zation, muft entertain ideas of the powers of the human mind very 
different from thofe entertained by him, who believes the race to have 
been originally civilized. ‘This laft-mentioned opinion had been lon 
the author's; and of courfe the theory of human nature, which he 
had framed to himfelf, was in many refpe¢ts the reverfe of that which 
had fo recently been detailed in the Sketches.’ 


We cannot give a more fatisfactory fummary of the argue 
ments adduced by Dr. Doig, in fupport of his own opinion, 
than he has himfelf delivered, at the conclufion of the work, 
This fummary, therefore, we fhall quote, and content ourfelves 
with offering a few queries. . 


« aft, ‘he more popular and extenfive kingdoms and focieties were 
civilized at a period prior to the records of hiltory: the prefumption 
therefore is, that thefe were civilized from the beginning. 

« 2d, No people who were once in a cultivated ttate, and, in pro- 
cefs of time, degenerated into the favage or barbarous ftate, have 
ever recovered their priftine condition, without foreign aid. This 
furnifhes a prefumptive argument, that man, once a favage, would 
never have raifed himfelf from that hopelefs ftate. 

_ € 3d, None of the nations which were favages or barbarians, at 
the period of their firft appearance in hiitory, have ever been known 
to move one ftep forward toward a civilized ftate, till impelled by 
fome external circumftance ; a phenomenon which does not feem to 
favour the progreflive motion of the human {pecies towards a ftate of 
civilization. 

_ € 4th, There appears in favages a natural and rooted averfion to a 
civilized ftate. This furnifhes a ftrong prefumption, that, by the 
efforts of their natural genius alone, they never would have raifed 
themfelves above their original charaéter. 

« sth, The moft judicious and the moft enlightened fages of anti- 
quity entertained the moft exalted notions of the piety, virtue, wif- 
dom, and juftice of the primitive men. ‘Thefe great men neither 
wantcd inclination, nor means of information, nor indeed abilities to 
diftinguifh truth from falfehood. If we can depend upon their opi- 
nion, there muft always have exifted, in fome region of the globe, a 
fociety of civilized people. 

« 6th, The idea of a ftate of univerfal favagifm feems to have 
f{prung from the chimerical cofmogonies of Mochus, Democritus, Epi- 
curus, Fc. Thefe cofmogonies, nor the confequences of them, were 
never admitted by the wife and fober {eéts of philofophers. 

« 7th, The notion of a Golden Age, which, at one time, univer- 
fally prevailed, is inconfiftent with the univerial extent of the em- 
pire of favagifn. 

« 8th, There feems to be in human nature, an innate propenfity 
towards degeneracy, even in a ftate of the higheit improvement. The 
confequence is obvious. 

* goth, The period immediately fucceeding the deluge, if fuch an 
event aCiually took place, muft have been remarkable for piety. —- 
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fenfe of duty and a divine providence muft have been deeply im- 
prefied upon the minds of men, and that impreffion muft, for fome 
ages, have prevented the patriarchs from falling into the favage 


ftate. 
¢ yoth, Civilization and improvements of every kind have always 


been carried to the higheft pitch of perfection in large and populous 
focieties. In favages, the jocial appetite never reaches beyond their 
own fept, or horde, and, confequently, is too weak and too confined 
to difpofe them to unite into large communities, and, of courfe, had 
a!l mankind been once in the favage ftate, they never could have ar- 
rived at any confiderable degree of civilization. 

« In the earlieft ages all over the ‘globe, we meet with names of 
perfons, places, offices, dignities, alluding to, or formed from, 
names, epithets, attributes, of the Deity, or, at leaft, from objeés 
of religious worfhip. This appearance indicates a devout turn of 
mind, and confequently a ftate of things greatly fuperior to that which 
is contended for by the gentlemen of your Lordfhip’s party. 

¢ The religious enthufiafm of the ages of heroifm was certainly de- 
rived from the devotional character of the primitive men, which is a 
proof almoft demonftrative, that favagifm was not the original ftate of 


mankind.’ 

Without entering into any defence of the fyftem of Lord 
Kaims, we think that Dr. Doig affumes various propofitions, 
many or moft of which are exceedingly doubtful. His op- 
ponents would certainly put the following queftions, among 
numerous others: 

The art of writing hiftory indicates a confiderable degree 
of civilization. How, therefore, is it prefumable that the 
more extenfive kingdoms and focieties were civilized from the 
beginning, becaufe they were civilized prior to the records of 
hiftory? 

Is it not an affertion, in fupport of which no good proof can 
be given, that no cultivated people, who have degenerated into 
a favage or barbarous ftate, have ever recovered their priftine 
condition, without foreign aid? Have any fuch cultivated 
people ever degenerated into a favage ftate? What limits does 
the author mean to prefcribe to the word barbarous, or to the 
phraie, foreign aid? Is not fo loofe a ftatement apt to lead us 
aftray, and to perplex rather than to elucidate the queftion? 

How much is meant by the aflertion that favages and bar- 
barians have never been known to move one ftep toward a 
civilized ftate, till impelled by fome external circumftance? Is 
not man, whether civilized or favage, continually under the im- 
pulfe of external circumftances? Though progreffion fhould be 
fo flow as to be imperceptible, are we therefore to infer that no 
progrefs whatever has been made? Can any thing difcoverable 
in the phyfical or intellectual world be pronounced ftationary ? 
Do not all things change ?—and does the favage rife from the 
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hunting ftate to the agricultural; or defcend from the agricul. 
tural to the hunting? 

In all ftates, civilized or favage, man is tenacious of old 
habits :—but what is meant by the natural averfion of favages 
to a civilized ftate? Do not all favages cherifh the intelli- 
gent and civilized man, who happens to wander among them, 
the moment they difcover his fuperior wifdom? Ought not 
philofophers to inquire how much or how little they mean, 
when they talk of occult qualities? fuch as natural averfion ; 
natural genius; and (of which, under the eighth head, Dr, 
Doig fpeaks,) an innate propenfily toward degeneracy £ 

How is it proved that the fages of antiquity did not want the 
means of information, nor the abilities, to diftinguifh truth from 
falfehood? Were thefe fages omnifcient? Were they never 
guilty of miltake? 

Is not the notion of a golden age a forefight rather of a high 
ftage of future than a defcription of former perfection? 

Speaking of the Deluge, the candour of the author obliges 
him to premife, if /uch an event took piace. Whatever may be 
the merit of faith in holy writ, is it not advifable for the phi- 
Jofopher, who is arguing from facts within his knowlege or 
comprehenfion, never to aflume either doubtful or difputable 
data? * 

Were it even granted that fepts or hordes of favages are 
never difpofed to unite into large communities, is it therefore 
certain that fepts or hordes might not individually increafe and 
become populous? 

Such queries might indeed be endlefs: but thofe which we 
have ftated feem to fhew that the ground has by no means 
been fufficiently cleared, by Dr. Doig, to prove that the opi- 
nion, which he has efpoufed, is true beyond all farther doubt:— 
but there is one feature in his book which we muft again men- 
tion, becaufe of its beauty; and that is the calm benevolence 
with which he purfues difcuffion, Let men inquire; let them 
fpeak all that they think, however wife or however foolifh; for 
by the publication of error only can error be detected. Let 
them differ as widely as they will in opinion: but let them 
never be angry with each other. Anger, and, its firft born, 
punithment, may produce hypocrify, but never can impart 


conviction. Hole. 





* [t is not here intended to queflion the Mofaic account of the 
Deluge. We fpeak only in reference to the general principles of 
pailofophic inveltigatioa, 
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Art. XII. Dernier Tableau de Paris; ou, Récit Hiftorique de la Revo« 
lution du 10 Aout, &c. &c. Par]. Peltier. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp, 
464and 589. il.1s. Boards. Owen. 

Art. XII. The late PiGure of Paris; or, a faithful Narrative of the 
Revolution of the 1othof Auguli; of the Caufes which produced, 
the Events which preceded, and the Crimes which followed it. 
ByJ.Peltier. 8vo. 2Vols. pp.s1zand618. 14s. Boards. Owen, 

HE facts, of which a hiftory is attempted in thefe vo- 
lumes, are of fuch a nature that future ages will certainly 
be defirous of obtaining a juft account of them: but it may 
be matter of doubt whether the mind of any writer be now 
fufficiently calm and difpaffionate to draw up that narrative of 
them which will be completely fatisfafory to pofierity. Both 
the actions and the characters of men, who render themfelves 
confpicuous in very interefling periods, and during the fhock 
and ebullition of great and fingular revolutions, are weighed 
by contemporary writers in balances with arms of unequal 
length; fo that they fink down or &:ck the beam, not in exact 
proportion to their true merit or demerit, but as the prejudice 
or partiality of the hiftorian has placed them in this or that 
fcale. For this reafon, we muft not yet expect an impartial 
hiftory of the French Revolution. Itis a circumftance of fuch 
vaft moment, involving fuch important and extenfive confe- 
quences, and fo violently exciting either the hopes or the fears, 
the pride or the paffions, of all defcriptions of perfons, that we 
may almoft delpair of finding a neutral mind to philofophife on 
it among thofe who are accuftomed to {peculate on the events 
of the world. 

If, however, we offer this fentiment with fome hefitation, 
we do not hefitate in faying that the author of this date Pidture 
of Paris is not that calm and difpaffionate exhibiter ot political 
charadiers and tranfactions, who will pleafe all parties. He 
may gratify fome whofe pride has been wounded, whoie preju- 
dices have been thocked, whofe feelings have been irritated, and 
whofe property has been invaded: but he will be lefs applauded 
by thofe who prefer plain fac's to high-flown panegyric on the 
one hand, or virulent invective on the other. M. Peltier, to 
recommend his narrative, and to excite attention, may intro- 
duce fome things with a guaegue ipfe miferrima vidi ; and may 
talk, when relating others, of his authentic information: but 
he has fo blended what he bas feen, and what he has heard, 
either with his love or his hatred; he has fo gilded and var- 
nifhed one party and befpattered and blackened the other ; that 
icarcely any thing appears as it ought in a candid narrative. 
All are angels, or all are devils. Alas ! this is not hiftory; nor 
that 
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that pi@ture of man which may fuperfede the neceffity of the 
dearly bought wifdom of experience ! 

M. Peltier undertakes, in thefe two volumes, to relate the 
events of forty days; or of that period from the tenth of Auguft 
5792, in which the palace was taken by the national troops 
and royalty was fufpended, till the opening of the National 
Convention onthe 20th of September. 

‘ The only accounts of them (he fays) which have hitherto appeared, 
were written under the influence of the ruling faction. Almoft all the 
perfons capable of throwing light on thofe works of darknefs and hor- 
ror, and of laying before the public important truths, have beén 
butchered or executed !—their property deitroyed !—their wives and 
children feized upon !—the few, who efcaped, owe their precarious 
exiftence to concealment in their own country, or are doomed to wan- 
der in fome foreigmland. 

‘ As for thofe, who might have had courage enough to undertake 
the defence of the pitiable victims that have already perifhed, and of 
the illuftrious perfonages {till threatened with the dagger of the af- 
faffii, they were reduced to filence, and had no opportunity of mak- 
ing their voicesheard. The fecrecy of the poft-office, the freedom of 
the prefs, perfonal fecurity, the faculty of thinking and ipeaking, in 
fhort, all the rights and privileges, which conititute the very effence 
of civilized fociety, have been refufed to them with menaces, and 

rohibited with outrage. 

‘ Thus hiftory {till waits for materials ; public opinion wants fome 
folid bafis to reit upon; and the groans of tortured innocence call 
loudly for a defender. 

« Having been for the laft three years engaged in fupporting the 
caufe of hondur, of order, and of monarchy, I was the firft to found 
the alarm againft the regicides, by publifhing, immediately after the 
proceedings of the fifth of Ottober, the ‘* Domine, Jalvum fac regem.” 
‘The intrigues and ignorance of the con/fitution-manufaéurers {upplied 
me, for two years, with ample materials for eleven volumes of ridicule 
and fatire, known under the name of the ‘* Aés of the Apoftles.” 
But when the late legiflative aflembly came to apply the confequences 
of the principles decreed by their predeceffors, the {mile of plea- 
fantry was fuppreffed by the enormity of crimes. The only thing I 
could then do was to foretel our prefent calamities, and to fend forth 
the cry of affidtion in the numbers of the ‘* Political Corre/pondence,” 
which I continued to publifh from the beginning of the prefent year. 

‘ If the guardian care of Providence preferved me fo long unhurt 
in the midit of enmity, and of perfonal refentments: if, through the 
fame divine interpofition, I have furvived the Abbé Royou, Suleau, 
and Derofoy, and efcaped to the fhores of truth and liberty ; I am de- 
ftined undoubtedly to paint, to expofe in all their horror, the dreadful 
fcenes which have juft paffed before my eyes. Heaven, in permit- 
ting me to bea witnefs, but not a victim of fuch barbarities, manifefts 
sts will that I fhould record them ; and I undertake the tafk.’ 


In writing the hiftory of the tenth of Auguft, he does not 
fail to notice the previous fteps of the French Revolution ; 
and 
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and the light in which he places them may be feen from the 
very titles of the firft and fecond chapters—‘ Sketch of the plan 
and means adopted by the republican faction for the abolition of 
royalty.’—* Conduct of the court and miniftry in oppofition to 
the republican plan of the factious, and for the fupport of the 
conttitution.’ 

From fo loyal a writer as the author of thefe volumes, we 
may have expected the afcription of every virtue under heaven to 
the unfortunate Louis XVI.:—his pen went in unifon with his 
heart, when he {peaks of his late royal mafter’s ‘life as {pent in 
the practice of every civil and religious duty :’—fuch praife, 
though certainly exaggerated, we mean not with over-rigid 
fcrutiny to queftion: but we apprehend that he will be generally 
condemned as exceeding all due bounds, when he defcribes the 
King, Vol. II. p. 13. as ¢ offering up his blood in atonement for 
their [his people’s} faults.’ 

Yet this morally perfect king*, this immaculate character, is 
acknowleged to have employed, at the commencement of the 
revolution, the common arts of corruption to arreft its 
progrefs, 

‘The expedient of purchafing the influence of fome of thofe com- 
mittee-men, was a facrifice which the king made to general venality, 
in order to improve his own fituation, and to obtain the means of 
convincing the people by degrees, and without any ferment, of the 
weaknefs of the new fyftem, and the impoflibility of reducing it te 
practice, even with the fincereft intention of adhering to it: he hoped 
that time, experience, and reafon would bring them back to the true 
principles of found policy : and as he could no longer work upon the 
fecondary agents of adminiftration, either by lucrative employments 
which he had been deprived of, or by honorary diftinétions which had 
been abolifhed, the only inftrument left him was money. This was 
a neceflary confequence of the very fpirit and frame of the conftitu- 
tion; and men were found fhamelefsenough to exact bribes from his 
minifters, and indiicreet enough afterwards to reveal their own cor 
ruption and infamy.’ 


By this extra@, it feems that the king was not blame-worthy 
in offering bribes ; the whole guilt is attached to thofe who took 
them. ‘The king did not diminifh his ftock of civil virtue by 
exerting corrupt influence ; he only made a@ facrifice to general 
venality ! 

M. Peltier thus fpeaks of the arrival of the Marfeillais at 
Paris : 

‘ The anniverfary of the confederation, and the neceflity of aug- 
menting the army, afforded the Jacobins a pretence for ordering to 
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M. Peluer does not contend for the King’s perfec wi/dom, for he 
charges him with * the guilt of fome indifcretion in giving liberty to 
America.’ 
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Paris a national force, to be entirely at their difpofal, and which 
might ftrike a terror into the Parifian guards. All the environs of 
Paris fent to the confederation volunteers, who did not exactly anfwer 


theend in view. Their fimplicity wa ss directed tothe camp at Soif- 
fons: the molt wicked amongfl ne) em {laid to wait for the brave con- 
federates of B Marke ilies, who arrived at leneth with arats and accou- 
trements, afier having been driven out of Lyons, Toarnus, and Me. 


Jan; but dihves: arding thefe local infults, in order to devote their 
whole thoughts to their high deftination. 

‘They arrive; and the moft affectionate fraternity is entered into 
between them and the outcafts of the fuburbs. 2:0 defperados take 
their ftand at Paris—they are joined, as if by i infpiration, by 1500 
banditti ;—and they already mske fix hundred thoufand men trem. 
ble. The municipality finds them quarters: the aflembly defravs the 
expence ; a and Sergent fupplies them with powder and ball. On 
their arrival, the firit nibete of their homage and refpect is paid to 
the virtuous Petion. What a glorious ficht for that god-like patriot ! 
His full-moon face expands with rapture, and in a tone of candid 
fillinefs, and of that cool cruelty which is the only prominent feature 
in his ambiguous afpect, he advifes them #2 (ick cogether. After this 
exhortation they withdraw, and are conduted by Santerre to a tavern 
in the Champs Elijées, where they found at a very peaceable and friend. 
ly dinner about a hundred young men, foldiers raifed by the nunneries 
of St. Thomas and of Petits Peres; children of the contftitution, all dift 
pofed to fight againft Coblentz, but ready to fly before Marfeilles, 
This mall. party, attached as well from intereft as affeétion to the 
king, whom they defended onthe 2oth of June, and trained under 
La Fayette, could not bear the infults of the fans cu/ottes. A childith 
difpute firft gave rife to a quarrel: fome bits of dirt thrown by the 
mob caufed the fword to be drawn : this was foon fo!lowed by the dif- 
charge of fome piftols: a ftock-broker was fhot, and four or five 
others were wounded: but the gentlemen in the laced uniform could 
not long fuftain the onfet of the dufty adventurers. 

« Here was a fine fpecimen cf the audacioufnefs of the Mar/eillais, 
and of the weaknefs of Paris. No perfon could entertain any doubt 
upontthis head, when it was feen that two hundred Mar/zilais led 
thejr prifoners in triumph to their barracks, and through the very 
diftrict where four thoufand men were potted under arms, and with 
cannon, in coniequence of the defeat of their comrades. ‘Thefe 4000 
men contented themfelves with idly par. iding every evening betore 
the Italian play-houfe ; but dared not ! udge to refcue their com; pa- 
nions out of the hands of the brothers aud Paez from Marfeilles.? 


Violently reprol ‘ating the French contiitution, M. Peltier, 
in perfect conhitency with him/felf, condemns every meafure 
by which it was effected, and fpeaks with contempt and ridi- 
cule of every democratic agent. Of Briffot, he fays that * he 
dreamed of nothing, fpoke of nothing, wrote of nothing, but 
the grand word National Convention, which he dug up in grub- 
bing the woods of Pennfylvania.” We would “exhibit other 
{fpecimens of his mode of depiAing the democrats and repub- 
33 licans, 
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licans, were this at all requifite. It may be more amufing to 


our readers to perufe his remarks on the king’s flight from 
Paris: 

‘The facrifices made by Lewis the Sixteenth tothe defpotifm of 
the aflembly, to the rage of the factious, and to the daring attempts 
of the people, left the revolution without any refource, and the contti- 
tution without any hope. La Fayette one day gives him leave to 
take an airing as far as St. Cloud; but the captive king perceives by 
the unruly and infulting refiftance of the people, and even of the na- 
tional guards, that his tyrant has no power but that of oppreffing 
him. His majefty then refolves to hinder his people from commite 
ting new crimes: he withes at Jaft to put an end toa tragedy already 
too long, and too painful to all Europe: his dejected eye turns of 
itfelf towards the feattered fragments of the monarchy: he fee!s that 
the falvation of France is no longer within herfelf; but fome remains 
of heat and life may perhaps be found in the extremities of the em- 
pire: he fets out. 

¢Tnis was a thunder-elap to the metropolis: no more parties—no 
more factions —monarchy-men, republicans, nobility, citizens, plun- 
derers, all are huddled together --all coufounded—danger melts 
them into a common mafs—fear has but one complexion, defpair but 
onevoice. La Fayette in particular aftonifhes his own fatellites; fear 
excepted, the paffions had never produced in him any change of 
countenance. Now pale, fhuddering, diftracted, he runs, he flies 
in fearch of his loft prey, and remains himfelf the prey of a fufpi- 
cious, favage, and numberlefs mob, who furround him: his officers 
are ill ufed; his own life threatened ; and it is that threatened life 
which he pledges, and by which he fwears to bring back his royal 
prifoner. Couriers are dilpatched from Paris at his command; and 
all France is covered with icouts. —Itis the fevere will of Heaven 
that the victim fhould be brought back. 

‘I thall here make but one refiection ; how neceffary a king is to 
France. Whether an obje& ofhatred, or of love, of refped, or of 
outrage, ftill we muft have one. Behold Lewis XVI. In a revolution 
of fo republican a nature, he feems an obitacle to every thing. Yet, 
if he difappears, all is loft. ‘Thus blafphemies, and atts ef worfhip, 
equally atteft the exiflence of a God.’ 

Itis to be Jamented that the majorityof M. Peltier’s coun- 
trymen do not perceive the neccfiity of which he has fo warm 
a conviction. 

Several writers, in their relation of the bloody fcene at the 
Thuilleries on the tenth of Auguft, have aflerted that the fir/f 
fire came from the Swifs guards; this our author utterly denies, 
afirming that the firft fire came from the people in the court- 
yard. Of the bloody conflict which enfued, Mr. P. gives a cir- 
cumftantial and animated defcriptien; for which we refer tobis 
Narrative, p. 221, Vol. I. 

The author reckons the whole number of perfons who fell on 
the 1oth of Auguit at about 4500 men: viz. 700 foldiers and 20 
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officers of the Swifs; 20 royalilts of the national guards; 506 
federates, or Marfeillais ; 5 of the gentry ; 3 commanding of- 
ficers of the national troops; 40 gendarmes; above 100 perfons 
of the king’s houfehold ; 200 men killed for robbery; g citi- 
zens butchered at the Feuillans; M.de Clermont Tonnerre ; 
and about 3000 of the mob who were killed in the Carroujfel, the 
Thuilleries-Gardens, and Lewis the Fifteenth’s Place 

We mutt refer to the work itfelt thofe who are defirous of 
perufing the author’s narrative of the king’s retreat to the na- 
tional affembly, of the proceedings of the ailemdly, and of 
the fubfequent fituation of the royal family, &c 

The horrors of the fecond of September, which evidently arofe 
from thofe of the :oth of Augutt, and from the invafion of 
France by the Auftrians and Pruffians under fas M. Peltier 
ftyleshim, Vol. I. p. 405,) the philanthropic Duke of Brunf- 
wick, are the affecting (ubject of the fecond volume of this work, 
Here, without attempting to develope and explain, with the 
calm inveftigation of the hiftorian, the real caufes of thefe 
bloody tranfactions, he chiefly fills his pages with declamatory 
praife of the unhappy victims ; the truth or juftice of which 
we are by no means difpofed to queftion. On thecontrary, we 
are equally forry with Mr. P. for their miferable fate. 

The number of perfons maflacred in the different prifons at 
Paris, from Sunday the 2nd till Friday the 7th of September, 
1792, our author reckons at 1005. ‘lo thefe, he fays, fhould 
be added the poor creatures who were put to death in the hofpi- 
tal of Bicetre, and in the yards at ja Salpetriere ; thofe who 
were drowned at the Hotel dela Force; and all thofe who 
were dragged out of the dungeons of the Conciergerie and the 
Chatelet, to be butchered on the Pont-au-Change; ‘the number 
of whom it will ever be impoflible precifely to afcertain, but 
which may, without exaggeration, be computed at 8000 indi-« 
viduals.’ | | 

From the little which the author has faid of himfelf, (p. 502. 
Vol. Il.) it is to be prefumed that this work was written in 
England ; which will account for his eulogium on this nation. 
Our benevolence toward his emigrant countrymen prompts 
him to fay that he has feen the miracle of the loaves and fifhes 
renewed before his face : the gratitude of the fentiment will apo 
logize for the rapture of the expreffion. 

The tranflation, from which we have made the extracts 
given in this article, does not contain all that is to be found in 
the French edition. Somenotes and lifts of names, not in the 
Jeaft amufing nor interefting to the Englifh reader, are very 
properly omitted, together with fome French patriotic hymns 
or fongs : but we think that the Plan, in the firft volume of the . 
French 
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French edition, explanatory of the attack on the palace, ought 
to have been given with the tranflation; as well as the lift of 
thofe members of the convention who voted the condemnation 
and death of the king. The tranflation is faithful, and is exe- 
cuted in the fpirit of the original. 

To the narrative of the forty days is added an hiftorical fketch 
of the revolution of the g1ft of May 1793: the Downfal of 
the (sirondins and Briffotites, &c. and, by way of fupplement, 
js given M. St. Meard’s work, intitled * Ady agony for thirty- 
eight hours ; or a narrative of what I fuffered, what I faw and 
heard, during my confinement in the Abbey Prifon of St. Ger- 
mains, from the 22d of Auguft till the 4th of September.’ This 
is a very affecting relation. 

We cannot conclude without remarking that a great mafs of 
important information is preferved in thefe volumes, for which 
future hiftorians will be much indebted to this author; for 
whofe zealous attachment to the caufe of royalty they will make 
due allowances.—The ftyle of M. Peltier’s work is highly ani- 
mated; and he certainly poflefles great command of language. 

A work intitled Tableau de Paris, in two vols. 8vo. was pubs 


lifhed in1781 by M. Mercier. See M. Rev. vol. Ixv. p.227. Mo y 
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Art. XIV. Sede? Views of the Antiquities and Harbours of the South 
of France: with Topographicai and Hiftorical Defcriptions. By the 
Author of the Rhetian Alps, &c. &c. Folio. 21. Boards. 51. 586 
ccloured. Faden. 1794. 


TH traveller who explores countries with the pencil in 

his hand, as well as the pen, has an evident advantage 
over the relator who is obliged to confine himfelf to verbal de~ 
fcription. How often, in our little excurfions, when any 
thing fingularly beautiful in nature or in art has caught our 
admiration, have we found the impotence of words to convey 
our ideas and fenfations to our correfpondents! We have 
wifhed for the artift’s power to make the fcene our own, and 
to bring it away with us. Words, though fuperior to paint- 
ing in conveying to the mind the progre/s of an action, ‘are in- 
competent to the delineation of any particular land{cape: yet 
they are often employed for this purpofe; and rocks, woods, 
hills, rivers, houfes, and fields, are thrown together on the 
defcriptive page : but, though they may give an idea of fome- 
thing piturefque and beautiful, they can never perfeétly realize 
to the imagination the fpot which was to bedefcribed. Pen- 
Ciled views alone can do this; and travellers, therefore, 
fhould learn the art of defigning. We would not, however, 
have them inceflantly employed in fketching, for this would un- 
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neceflarily retard their progrefs, and cram their port-folios 
but, when any thing peculiarly beautifu! and interefting prefentg 
itfelf, they fhould make a ftand to examine, to defcribe, and 
faithiully to delineate. 

The author of the prefent work is a traveller much to our 
mind. Guided by judgment and tafte, he ufes his Ae to 
exhibit only {uch objects as are worthy of d-lineation; a facs 
fimile of which the man of genius and Jiterature ih be de. 
firous of infpecting. By thefe fele& views, he has taken us 
into a claffical and celebrated region ; and, for the pleafure 
which he has afforded us, the leaft that we can do In return is 
to makeour due acknowilecgments. ‘Thofe who have feen his 
Travels over the Rhzetian Alps *, *, and his other works +, will 
not doubt the elegance of the execution of the plates now before 
us, which are 15 in number, containing the following views 
and plans: 

Plate:. A-view of the harbour of Antibes, taken from a 
height northweft of the city. 2. A plan of the town and har. 
bour of Antibes. 3. A view of Toulon, taken from an emi- 
nence which lies between Fort Phzron and Fort Rouge, or 
St. Antoine, north-weft of thé city. 4. A plan of the roads, 
harbour, &c. of Toulon. 5. A triumphal arch near the town 
of St.Remi. 6. View of the harbour and city of Marfeilles, 
taken from the extremity of the ifland of Rotoneau, fouth. 
weft of the city. 7. Ihe entrance of the canal of Orgon. 
8. View up the bay of Toulon, taken from one of the bat- 
teries at the foot of the mountain of La Croix des Signaux. 
(N. B. ‘This ought to have followed plate 3.) 9g. The 
temple of Caius Lucius Cefar, or Maifon Carrée. 10. The 
Coloflzum or amphitheatre at Nifmes. 11. Sketches of frag- 
ments of bas-reliefs, &c. 12. View of Turris Magna, or 
Tourmagne, ona hill near Nifmes. 13. View of Pont du 
Gard, taken on the north-weft. 14. The Triumphal Archat 
Orange; and 15. A Pyramid near Vienne, in Dauphiny. 

The views of ‘Toulon, together with the plan, have ‘affifted 
thofe who are defirous of underftanding the Gazettes which re- 
cord our Jate military operations in that quarter, and will ferve 
to convince every perfon, who infpecls them, of the impoffi- 
bility of our keeping poflefion of Toulon, while the furround- 
ing heights were occupied by the enemy. 





* See Rev. vol. xi. p. 303. New Series. 

+ Mr. Beaumont complains that a tranilation of his Hiltorical and 
Piéturef{que Travels to the Maritime Alps has been publifhed in this 
country, without his knowlege or confent. This alludes tothe work 
noticed as an original in our Review for March 1793, p. 308. 
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The defcriptions accompanying the plates are amufing and 
‘nftructive. In Mr. Beaumont’s account of the magnificent 
remains of the amphitheatre of Nifmes, he explains his mode 
(which is a very fimple one, ) of calculating the number of per- 
fons whom it would contain, which he makes to be fixteen 
thoufand five hundred and ninety-nine, allowing 21 inches 
for each fpectator. His mention of the fpacious avenues or paff- 
ages, called vomitorie, to this place of public exhibition, affords 
him an opportunity of reflecting on the injudicious ftru@ture of 
moft modern theatres.  Theancients (he fays,) were furely 
more judicious in the difpofal of their buildings, as they pre- 
vented, by the width and multitude of their entrances, thofe 
fhocking accidents which fo frequently happen by the few vile 
narrow paflages through which fpectators croud in and out of 
our places of amufement.’ 

It will be faid that the exhibitions in the antient theatres and 
amphitheatres were gratis; and that modern theatres, at which 
money is .aken atthe door, cannot be conftructed on the fame 
plan. | Not precifely, we will admit: but a hint fhould be 
taken from them to make the entrances as many and as {pacious 
as poflible ; and it would not be amifs to have fome extra vo- 
mitoriz to be opened in cafe of fire, or other alarm, by which 
the theatre might be inftantly emptied. The new and exquifitely 
beautiful theatre of Drury-lane has the peculiar contrivance of 
an iron-curtain to fecure the audience from all danger, in cafe 
of fireonthe ftage. Mifs Farren, in the occafional epilogue, 
delivered on opening this new theatre, pleafantly informs the 
fpetators that, fhould flames burft out in the part appropriated 
to the reprefentation, they may comfort themfelves with think~ 
ing that nothing can be burnt but the fcenery and the aGors. 
Though, however, we muft approve this provifion, and the 
fupply of water, we take this opportunity of urging it as our 
opinion that ftill farther attention ought to be paid to the fecu- 
rity of the people. ‘The audience-part of this and of every. 
theatre is of wood; fire may break out here; and the confter- 
nation arifing from an accident of this kind would occafion 
fuch a prefs to get out as might be fatal to many: to prevent 
which, the vomitorie fhould be numerous, and the doors fhould 
open outwardly ; and we think that, to a licencer of plays, 
there fhould be added an infpetor of theatres, whofe report of 
their perfect fafety as to the ftructure of their various parts, 
efpecially in the metropolis, and in populous cities, fhould be 
necedary to their being opened as places of dramatic repre- 
fentation. 

_ To Mr. B.’s remarks on the antiquities of Nifmes, he fub- 
joins fome obfervations on the ftate of fociety. Differences in 
Rey, JUNE, 1794. O matters 
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matters of religion have in moft places operated very unplea- 
fantly. Anacquiefcence in the fame general principles is not 
fufficient to chriftian fellowfip. Thetrifles, on which man- 
kind difagree, produce antipathies which the confideration of 
the important doctrines maintained by them in common, is infuf. 
ficient to eradicate, or even to diminifh. Indeed, when a re. 
ligious antipathy is excited, it gathers ftrength by time; and 
any word will ferve as the Shibboleth of a party to keep up 
the irritation. A cafein point is here recorded ; and, though 
it be not altogether fingular, it may be acceptable to many of 
ourreaders. After having informed us that Nifmes, previous 
to the revolution, contained about 48,000 perfons, two thirds 
of whom were papifts, and one third at leaft proteftants ; and 
that to the application and indultry of the latter the city was in 
a great meafure indebted for its profperity, many of them being 
at the head of extenfive manufactories in filk and cotton; 


Mr. B. thus proceeds : 


* The difference in matters of religion had at all times produced a 
fhynefs between the individuals of the two feéts into which the inha- 
bitants are divided: it didnot, however, occafion any material dif- 
fentions between them for upwards of twenty years, thofe of each 
party keeping by themfelves, being as it were ftrangers to the 
other, and diftinguifhing one another only, by way of derifion, as the 
people of the toi andthe vous, or of the thou and the you, alluding to 
the manner in which they repeated the Lord’s prayer; one faying, 
“* Notre Pere qui étes aux Cieux, que votre nom foit Jandifié, &c.’’ and 
the other ‘* Notre Pere quies au Ciel, que ton nom foit Jan@ifié, &c.” 
The proteftants, being profcribed the regular worfhip according to 
their form of religion, were under the neceflity of concealing them- 
felves, as well as their minifters, from their fellow citizens, when 
they performed and attended divine worfhip.. 

‘ Their meetings were held in the open air, the fervice being ufually 
performed in the valley called she Defart, a mile or two from the 
town. 

‘The author had the fatisfation, in 1787, of attending one of 
thefe meetings, and never will the fentiments of admiration and re- 
fpeét with which he was infpired by the fight of this truly patriarchal 
devotion, aided by the awful and majeftic filence of the auditors, be 
effaced from his memory. 

‘Let the reader figure to himfelf the delightful and interefting 
fcene of upwards of fifteen thoufand individuals, profcribed as be- 
fore mentioned, on account of their religious principles, affembled 
in the moft devout and peaceabic manner, to chaunt the praifes of the 
Almighty, and igateede for thofe who oppreffed them: add to this 
glorious fight, the prefence of a prince of the illuftrious Houfe of 
Brunfwick, with his family promifcuoufly mingled with the people, 
combining their prayers with thofe of the multitude with unaffected 


devotion and fervor, and he will agree with the author that it is = 
fible, 
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fible, by any verbal defcription, to do juftice to fo fublime a fpec- 
tacle.’ 

This muft certainly have been a very grand and enchanting 
fight. The prince, who joined in this field devotion, we ap- 
prehend, was the Duke of Gloucefter. 

We have noticed fome little errors of the prefs, or overfights, 
which may be correéted in a fub(equent edition ; fuch as Tro- 
pha Augufti for Trophea, and Aquedudtus Zlius Adrianus, for 
fli Adriani. 

Books of this kind are neceflarily expenfive, and will there- 
fore only find their way into the libraries of perfons of fortune. 
Such colle€tors will know how to appreciate works of tafte, 
and will not deem this elegant publication too dear. 

The author aflures us that thefe views are given with fide- 
lity, and he throws out a hint by which we are encouraged to 


hope for farther gratification from his pencil. Mo-y. 





Art. XV. A Short Account of the Malignant Fever, lately prevalent 
in Philadelphia ; with a Statement of the Proceedings that took 
place on the Subject in different Parts of the United States. By 
Matthew Carey. 3d Edition, improved. 8vo. 138 Pages. 
Philadelphia. 1793. (This eslarged Edit. has not yet been re- 
printed here.) 

THs account of a calamity which excited much attention in 

Europe is rather calculated for ordinary than for profef- 
fional readers. .Though Mr. C. does not pafs over in total 
filence either the origin, the nature, or the treatment of the 
difeafe, yet his narrative is principally confined to external cir- 
cumftances. Of thefe, many will intereft the inhabitants of 
this diftant part of the globe. During the prevalence of the 
plague in the different countries of Europe, human nature has 
appeared at once funken to the loweft depth of depravity, and 
elevated toits higheft fummit of generofity. Such fcenes have 
been often depicted. Deep defpair, grofs debauchery, defperate 
villainy, and fights of difgufting horror, form the dark fhades : 
but thefe fhades are always relieved by the moft vivid light of 
humanity, The picture of the malignant fever of Philadel- 
phia anfwers too much to this defcription: but, while human 
nature is feen as highly exalted, it will not appear fo debafed, 
as on former equally calamitous occafions. 

Previoufly to the appearance of the malignant fever at Phila- 
delphia, the profperity of that city was fuch as, by the introduce 
tion of luxury, could not but ferioufly alarm thofe who confi- 
dered ‘how far the virtue, the liberty, and the happinefs of a 
nation depend on its temperance and fober manners ;’ and al- 
though it were prefumption, adds the author, ‘to attempt to 
Scan the decrees of heaven, yet few, I believe, will pretend to 
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deny that fomething was wanting to humble the pride of a city, 
which was running on in full career, to the goal of prodigality 


and diffipation.’ 
How low this prodigal and luxurious city was bowed in the 


autumn of 1793, may be gathered from the fubjoined ftate. 


ment: 

« Mott people who could by any means make it convenient, fled from 
the city. Of thofe who remained, many fhut themfelves up in their 
houfes, and were afraid to walk the ftreets. The {make of tobacco 
being regarded as a preventative, many perfons, even women and 
{mall boys, had fegars conftantly in their mouths. Others placing 
full confidence in garlic, chewed it almoft the whole day ; fome kept 
it intheir fhoes. Many were afraid to allow the barbers or hair~ 
dreffers to come near them, as inftances had occurred of fome of them 
having fhaved the dead—and many of them had engaged as bleeders, 
Some who carried their caution pretty far, bought lancets for them. 
felves, not daring to be bled with the lancets of the bleeders. Some 
houfes were hardly a momentin the day free from the {mell of gun- 
powder, burned tobacco, nitre, fprinkled vinegar, &c. Many of 
the churches were almoft deferted, and fome wholly clofed. The 
coffee-houfe was fhut up, as was the city library, and moft of the 

ublic offices—three out of the four daily papers were dropped, as 
were fome of the other papers.—Many were almoft inceffantly puri- 
fying, fcouring, and whitewafhing their rooms. ‘Thofe who ven- 
tured abroad, had handkerchiefs or fponges impregnated with vine- 
gar or camphor at their nofes, or elfe fmelling-bottles with the 
thieves’ vinegar. Others carried pieces of tarred rope in their hands 
or pockets, or camphor bags tted round theirnecks. The corpfes of 
the moft refpectable citizens, even thofe who did not die of the-epi- 
demic, were carried to the grave, on the fhafts of a chair, the horfe 
driven by a negro, unattended by a friend or relation, and without 
any fort of ceremony. People haftily fhifted their courfe at the 
fight of a hearfe coming towards them. Many never walked on the 
foot path, but went into the middle of the ftreets, to avoid being 
infe¢ted in pafling by houfes wherein people had died. Acquaint- 
ances and friends avoided each other in the ftreets, and only fignified 
their regard by acold nod. The old cuftom of fhaking hands fell 
into fuch general difufe, that many were affronted even at the offer 
of the hand. A perfon with acrape, or any appearance of moura- 
ing, wag fhunned likeaviper. And many valued themfelves highly 
on the fkill and addrefs with which they got to windward of every 
perfon they met. Indeed it is not probable that London, at the laft 
{tage of the plague, exhibited itronger marks of terror, than were te 
be feen in Philadelphia, from the 25th or 26th of Augutft till pretty 
latein September. When people fummoned up refolution to walk 
abroad, and take theair, the fick-cart conveying patients to the hof- 
pital, or the hearfe carrying the dead to the grave, which were tra- 
velling almoft the whole day, foon damped their fpirits, and plunged 
them again into defpondency.’ 
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How entirely fociety was diflolved, and all the charities and 
accommodations of life fufpended, the following circumttances 


will fhew : 

« With the poor, the cafe was, as might be expected, infinitely 
worfe than withthe rich. Many of thefe have perifhed, without a 
human being to hand them a drink of water, to adminiiter medi- 
cines, or to perform any charitable office for them. Various in- 
ftances have occurred, of dead bodies found lying in the ftreets, of 
perfons who had no houfe or habitation, and could procure no 
fhelter. 

« A man and his wife, once in affluent circumftances, were found 
lying dead in bed, and between them was their child, a little infant, 
who was fucking its mother’s breafts. How long they had lain thus 
was uncertain. 

¢ A woman, whofe hufband had juft died of the fever, was feized 
with the painsof labour, and had nobody to affiit her, as the women 
in the neighbourhood were afraid to gointo the houfe. She lay for a 
confiderable time in a degree of anguifh that will not bear defcrip- 
tion. At length, the ftruggled to reach the window, and cried out 
for aflittance. Twomen, pafling by, went up ftairs; but they came 
at too late a ftage.—She was itriving with death~and actually in a 
few minutes expired in their arms. 

« Another woman, whofe hufband and two children lay dead in the 
room with her, was in the fame fituation as the former, without a 
midwife, or any other perfon to aidher. Her cries at the window 
brought up one of the carters employed by the committee for the re- 
lief of the fick. With his affiftance fhe was delivered of a child, 
which died in a few minutes, asdid the mother, who was utterly ex- 
haufted by her labour, by the diforder, and by the dreadful {pectacle 
before her. And thuslay inone room, no lefs than five dead bodies, 
an entire family, carried off in an hour or two. Many inftances have 
occurred, of refpectable women, who, in their lying-in, have been 
ebliged to depend on their maid fervants, for affilance—and fome 
have had none but from their hufbands. Some of the midwives were 
dead—-and others had left the city. 

‘A fervant girl, belonging to a family in this city, in which the 
fever had prevailed, was apprehenfive of danger, and refolved tore- 
move to a relation’s houfe, in the country. She was, however, 
taken fick on the road, and returned totown, where fhe could-find no 
perfon to reteive her. One of the guardians of the poor provided 
acart, and took her to the alms-houfe, into which fhe was refufed 
admittance. She was brought back, and the guardian offered five 
dollars to procure her a fingle night’s lodging, but invain. And in 
fine, after every effort made to provide her fhelter, fhe abfolutely 
expired in the cart. 

‘To relate all the frightful cafes of this nature that occurred, 
would fill a volume.’ 


The public diftrefs was confiderably increafed by the abfence of 
the prefidentfand efmoft, if not allofgthe other federal officers: 
the governor too, and almoft all fhe bfficers of ftate, were ab- 
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fent or had retired : except the mayor, and one other magif- 
trate, the municipal officers likewife were away ; fo that, when 
the city moft needed counfellors, fhe was molt deftitute of 
counfel. ‘The firft victim, as far as is known, was feized by 
the diforder on the 26th or 27th of July, and died on the 6th 
or 7th of Auguft. The difeafe {pred during Auguft; and 
the alarm increafed tofuch a degree that on the roth of Sep. 
tember the Mayor called a meeting of the citizens, at which 
very few attended, though ten citizens offered themfelves as 
affiftants to the guardians of the poor. On the 14th, a com. 
mittee was appointed to tranfacét the whole of the bufinefs re. 
lative to the fick, to procure phyficians, nurfes, and attend- 
ants. It confifted of 26 perfons: but, by the death of 4, and 
by the defertion of 4 others, it was reduced to 18. Thefe 18, 
men chiefly in the middle walks of life, from the day of their 
appointment till the ceflation of the fever, watched over the 
fick, the poor, the widow, and the orphan, with fuch vigi- 
lance as to check the progrefs of deftruétion, eminently to re- 
lieve the diftrefled, and to reftore confidence to the terrified in- 
habitants of Philadelphia. 

Of the operations of this committee, an inftructive account 
is given by our author. They confifted principally in mea- 
fures for the burial of the dead, in the removal of the fick to the 
hofpital at Bufh-hill, and in borrowing money from the bank 
of North America to relieve the diftrefled ; of whom there oc- 
curred weekly twelve hundred people, many of them having 
families of 4, 5, and 6 perfons. The numerous deaths of 
heads of families left a very large body of children for whom it 
was neceflary to provide; and hence the committee found them- 
felves obliged to eftablifh an orphan houfe: nor were their la- 
bours clofed till they had provided for the cleanfing and purifi- 
cation of the houfes in which the fever had prevailed. It was 
not till the 14th of November that they finally addreffed their 
fellow-citizens, informing them of the reftoration of the city to 
as greata degree of health as ufually had prevailed at the fame 
feafon. 

In this part of the work, we mect with a moft encouraging 
inftance of the happy effects of energetic philanthropy : we 
particularly recommend to the notice of our readers the ac- 
count of the magnanimous offer of Stephen Gerard, a wealthy 
merchant, and a native of France, to fuperintend the hofpital 
at Bufh-hill; of the wretched ftate in which he and his volun- 
tary affociate found it; and of the admirable order which they 
fgon introduced. In this hofpital, before September 16th, a 
profligate, abandoned fet of nurfes and attendants (hardly any 
of good character could at that time be procured,) rioted ts 
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the provifions and comforts, prepared for the fick, who (un- 
lefs at the hours when the doctors attended) were left almoft 
entirely deftitute of every affiftance. The dying and dead were 
indifcriminately mingled together. The evacuations of the 
fick were allowed to remain in the moft offenfive ftate imagin- 
able. Not the fmalleft appearance of order or regularity ex- 
ifted. It was, in faét, a great human flaughter-houfe, where 
numerous victims were immolated at the altar of riot and in- 
temperance. No wonder, then, that a general dread of the 
place prevailed through the city, and that a removal to it was 
confidered as the feal of death. In confequence, there were 
various inftances of fick perfons locking their rooms, and re- 
fiting every attempt to carry them away. Atlength, the poor 
were fo much afraid of being fent to Bufh-hill, that they would 
not acknowledge their illnefs, until it was no longer poffible to 
conceal it.’ 

Such, however, was the regularity introduced by the mae 
nagers, and fuch were the care and tendernefs with which they 
treated the patients, and which they obliged the attendants to 
obferve, that, in a week or two, the application for admiffion 
became importunate; and it was neccflary, by requiring a 
certificate from a phyfician, fpecifying that the bearer laboured 
under the fever, to guard againft improper objets. Of the 
number of patients received, about 500 died, (one third of the 
whole, ) within two days after their admiffion. 

At the end of his account of the Bufh-hill hofpital, the au- 
thor adds the following obfervation concerning its aétive and 
beneficent managers : 

‘ Before I conclude this chapter, let me add, that the perfeverance 
of the managers of that hofpital has been equally meritorious with 
their original beneficence. During the whole calamity to this time 
they have attended uninterruptedly, for fix, feven, or eight hours a 
day, renouncing almoft every care of private affairs. They have 
had a laborious tour of duty to perform— to encourage and comfort 
the fck—to hand them neceffaries and medicines—to wipe the fweat 
off their brows—~and to perform many difgufting offices of kindnefs 
for then, which nothing could render tolerable, but the exalted moe 
tives that impelled them to this heroic conduét.’ 

This difeafe proved particularly fatal to phyficians and to the 
clergy—in confequence of its contagious nature. Of the pro- 
fligate, and of the corpulent, few are faid to have recovered, 
Ibe French, who were fettled in Philadelphia, efcaped its 
ravage ina remarkable manner. ‘Ihe negroes did not totaily 
efcape, though not many were feized with the fever ; and in thefe 
it is faid to have yielded more eafily to medicine than in the 
Whites.=—An opinion prevailed that cold and rain extinguifhed 
the diforder, but this is fhewn by the prefent writer, from a 
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ftatement of the weather, to have been erroneous. Ai fimilar 
error concerning the plague and other contagious difeafes has 
been currentin moft countries, among the vulgar. 

Among the defultcry facts and refiections, {ome appear worthy 
of the notice of European readers. ‘The late dreadful fufter- 
ings—the lofs of 4000 lives—the terror and uncomfortable 
ftate of the reft—the injury {uftained by the commercial intereft 
of the ftate—might all have been prevented, if the magiftrates 
had been invefted with authority to interpofe in time, and if 
they had exerted that authority properly. 

For a whole month, the difeafe lurked in one ftreet, and was 
confined to afew houfes in that ftreet. Whocan doubt that it 
might eafily have been ftifled in its birth ?—but then is Mr, C, 
certain that the phyficians and magiftrates were apprized of the 
deleterious nature of the contagion? It might probably, for 
fome time, have been confounded with an ordinary epidemic ; » 
and ftatefmen have not yet condefcended to frame regulations 
for checking the ravages that common contagious fevers pro- 
duce ; though the defign is important, and, as we believe, 
practicable.— he aflertion (p. 85) ¢ that half or. a third of 
thofe who died (1400 or 2000 perfons) perifhed for want of 
the neceflary care and attention, owing to the extraordinary 
panic,’ muft fill every breaft, in which common fympathy for 
human fufferings refides, with indignant grief, and many at 
Philadelphia with the moft lively regret. “The ties of blood 
and of affection appear indeed to have been torn afunder by 
fear, with a degree of violence which is inconceivable to a 
fpectator of the uiual afpeét of focial life. 

The following occurs (p. 107) among the detached obfer- 
vations : 

‘Shall I be pardoned for paffing a cenfure on thofe, whofe mif- 
taken zeal led them, during the moit dreadful ftages of the calamity, 
tocroud fome of our churches, and aid this frightful enemy in his 
work of deftreciion ? who, fearful left their prayers and adoration at 
home would not find acceptance before the Deity, reforted to 
churches filled with vodies of contagious air, where, with every 
breath, they inhaled noxious miafmata? To this fingle cavfe fam 
bold ia oe a large proportion of the mortality — And itis remark- 
able that thoie cungregations, whofe places of worfhip were moft 
crouded, have fuffered the moft dreadfully ? Will men never acquire 
wifdom? Are we yet to learn, that the Almighty Architect of the 
heavens and the earth does not require “ temples made with men’s 
hands ?”’ that going to a place of worship, againft the great law of 
felf-prefervation, implanted in indeiible charaéters by his divine 
hand, on the breait of every one of his creatures, conftitutes no part 
of the adoration due to the Maker and Preferver of mankind ? That 
a “* meek and huinble heart” is the tempie wherein he delights to be 
worfhipped? I hopenot~—I hope the awful leffon fome of our con- 
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oregations hold forth on this fubject, bya mortality out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers, wi!l ferve as a memento at all future times, 
in the like critical emergencies!’ 

Wedo not dwell on the fcanty medical information here given, 
becaufe we hope that the medical practitioners of Philadelphia 
will communicate their obfervations to the world.—Mr. Carey 
enumerates the places in which harfh refolutions were framed 
againtt the fugitives from Philadelphia ; and thofe (much 
fewer innumber,) in which they were received with kindnefs, 
Thefe details, we fuppofe, can only be locally interefting.— 
To the account are annexed, 1. A lift of the burials in the 
city and liberties of Philadelphia, from Augult 1ft to Novem~ 
ber gth, 1793, according to the fects to which the perfons 
buried belonged ; 2. Meteorological tabies for the fame period 5 
and 3. an alphabetical lift of the burials. 

Thus Mr. Carey has prefented his fellow citizens with a 
collection of faéts and obfervations wel! calculated for the 
fatisfaction of their anxious curiofity. The friends of mankind, 
every where, will be gratified by it ; and though, perhaps, they 
may not conceive the very higheft opinion of his philofophical 
difcernment, and of his literary powers, they will fcarcely 


fail to refpect him as a worthy and humane member of fociety. Rea---s. 





Art. XVI. 4 Tour through the Ile of Man: Towhich is fubjoined a 
Review of the Manks Hiitory. By David Robertfon, Efq. Large 
8vo. pp.235. tl. 1s.in Boards. Payne, &c. 1794. 


TH Ifle of Man, (the AZona of Cofar,) is deferving of more 

attention, on feveral accounts, than it has hitherto re- 
ceived, or than, from its fmall extent, it might feem entitled 
to claim. Its diverfifted furface affords romantic fcenery to 
graufy the lover of picturefque beauty; it contains many 
venerable veftiges of former times; and in its civil hiftory, and 
the peculiar cuftoms and manners of its inhabitants, it fuggefts 
important fubjects of reflection to the philofophic mind. Our 
accounts of this ifland have hitherto been fo exceedingly im- 
perfect, that, to pronounce the work now before us the beft de- 
{cription which has hitherto appeared is to give the author but 
a {mall fhare of the praife which feems to us to be his due. Ex- 
cepting the walk of natural hiftory, and the dark recefles of 
antiquity, which the prefent traveller does not appear to have 
vifited, every object that may be fuppofed to intereft the gene- 
rality of readers in works of this kind has its fhare of attention. 
Mr. Robertfon evidently made his tour through the ifland ac- 
companied by that indifpenfible requifite in a traveller, @ di/po- 
Jition to be pleafed: but, at the fame time, he appears to have 
obferved the objects which pafled under his view with a dif- 
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criminating eye. His defcriptions of the country are lively; 
his remarks on the manners of the people are judicious, and 
have every appearance of impartiality; and his obfervations on 
the civil hiftory and {tate of the ifland breathe a glowing {pirit 
of freedom. ‘The ftyle is correct, and enlivened by man 
ftrokes of fentiment and fancy: the work is alfo handfomely 
printed, and adorned with feveral neat and pleafing acqua tinta 
VIEWS. 

Mr. Robertfon, in his account of Douglas, the chief town 
in the ifland, remarks, concerning the inhabitants, that a 
fpirit of gaming prevails among them to a pernicious degree ; 
and that, though the town is greatly indebted to the Englifh 
for its improvement, the natives entertain unreafonabdle preju- 
dices againft them. 

The natives, according to our traveller, are naturally in- 
dolent: but the example of feveral Englifh farmers, who have 
fettled in the ifland, has roufed them from their lethargy: 


‘ In the neighbourhood of Douglas, the marfhy grounds are now 
drained; the waite lands enclofed, and nourifhed with lime, marle, 
and fea-weed; cultivation begins to throw a rich verdure over hill 
and vale; and the yellow harvefts now wave luxuriant ‘* o’er the 
fmiling land.”’? The value of the landed property, of courfe, is now 
confiderably increafed; the country enriched by the exportation of 
produce ; and the markets at home abundantly ftored with a variety 
of provifions. Eggs, butter, and poultry are here very plentiful. 
Beef feldom exceeds 2d. a pound; mutton is equally cheap, and per- 
haps the moft delicious in the world. Pork is ftill cheaper. The 
pigs fed at home are reafonably large; and have fometimes a fithy 
flavour: but there are a finall fpecies, called Purs, which run wild on 
the mountains, and are efteemed a moft admirable delicacy. Hares, 
partridges, and moor-game are plentiful: and of fith there is great 
variety. 

‘ From this abundance of domeftic comforts, and the plenitude of 
foreign luxuries, perfons of {mall fortunes here enjoy life in its full 
flow: for here, the oppreffion of game-laws, land-taxation, and 
excife-eRablifhment are utterly unknown *.’ 


The abbey of Rufhen is particularly defcribed ; a tribute of 
veneration is paid to its antient inhabitants; and the account 
concludes with the following romantic piece of monaftic 
hiftory, which the narrator gives without any comment : 








— ——— 


‘ * The only taxes in the ifland are 10s. 6d. on each publican per 
annum; §s. 2d. on greyhounds and pointers; and sd. on other dogs. 
Thefe taxes, with a very moderate ftatute duty, are appropriated to 
the repairs of the public roads; which are, in general, equal to any 
in England, without being fettered at every turning with odious im- 
polts: in the whole ifland there is not a fingle turnpike. The mer- 
¢antile impofts I fhall afterwards mention,’ 
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« Only premifing that there are ftill fome veftiges of a fubterrane- 
ous road leading from the abbey to the caftle, that feem to confirm 
what tradition has preferved. ’ 

« In the thirteenth century, Ivar, a young and gallant knight, was 
enamoured of the beauteous Matilda. Her birth and fortune were in- 
ferior; but his generous mind difdained fuch diftinctions. He loved, 
and was moft ardently beloved. The fanétion of the king was alone 
wanting to confummate their happinefs. ‘To obtain this, Ivar, in 
obedience to the cuftom of the Ifland, prefented his bride to Reginald, 
a gay and amorous prince; who, ftruck with the beauty and inno- 
cence of Matilda, heightened by an air of modeity, immediately, for 
{ome pretended crimes, banifhed Ivar from _his prefence, and by 
violence detained the virgin. Grief’ and indignation alternately 
fwelled her bofom, till from the excefs of anguifh the funk into a ftate 
of infenfibility. On awakening, her virtue was infulted by the ap- 

roaches of the tyrant. She was however deaf to his infinuations; 
and only fmiled at his menaces. Irritated at her contempt, and flat- 
tering himfelf that feverity would fubdue her truth and chaftity, he 
imprifoned her in the moft folitary apartment of the caftle; where, 
for fome months, fhe paffed the tedious night and day in tears; far more 
folicitous for the fate of Ivar, than affected by her own misfortunes. 

* In the mean time, Ivar, failing in an attempt to revenge his in- 
juries, aflumed the monaftic habit, and retired into Rufhen Abbey. 
Here he dedicated his life to piety; but his heart was ftill devoted to 
Matilda. For her he fighed; for her he wept; and to m3 7 his 
forrows without reftraint, would frequently withdraw into the gloom- 
ieft folitudes. In one of thofe folitary rambles he difcovered a grotto, 
which had been long unfrequented. ‘The gloom and filence of this 
retirement correfponding with the anguifh of his mind, he fauntered 
onward, without reflecting where the fubterraneous path might conduct 
him. His imagination was pourtraying the graces of Matilda, while 
his heart was bleeding for her fufferings. From this reverie of woe 
he was however foon awoke by the fhriek of a female. Advancin 
eagerly, he heard in a voice nearly exhaufted—** Mother of God! 
Save Matilda!’? while through a chink in the barrier that now fepa- 
rated them, he faw the virgin, with difhevelled hair and throbbing 
bofom, about to be facrificed to the luft and violence of Reginald, 
Rage and madnefs gave new energy to Ivar; who, forcing a paflage 
through the barrier, rufhed upon the tyrant; and, feizing his fword, 
which lay carelefsly on the table, plunged it into its mafter’s bofom. 

‘ The tyrant died: and the lovers through this fubterraneous 
communication efcaped to the fea-fide; where they fortunately met 
with a boat which conveyed them to Ireland: and in this kingdom 
the remainder of their years was devoted to the moft exquifite of all 
human felicities; the raptures of a generous love, heightened by 
mutual admiration and gratitude. 

* This is the fubftance of the tradition; but according to fome of 
the Manks records, Reginald was flain by Ivar, not in the cafile of 
Rufhen, but in a neighbouring meadow. ‘This variation of the fcene 
however does not materially affect the credit of the tradition; as the 
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Manks hiftorians impute Reginald’s death, not fo much to Ivar’s 
ambition, ‘as to his revenge of private injuries.’ 

In Caftletown, is the antient and magnificent pile of Caftle 
Rufhen, built in g60 by Guttred, a prince of the Danifh line, 
* Here, (fays the author, ) before the fubjugation of Man by the 
Englith, the Kings of the ifland retfided in all the warlike pomp 
of thofe barbarous ages; fupporting their fplendour and dignity 
by oppreffing, or deftroying mankind.’ After the decoilation 
of James the 7th Earl of Derby for his attachment to Charles J, 
his lady, with her children, fought an afylum in this caftle— 
In paffing through the ifland, Mr. R. met with feveral in- 
ftances of fuperftitious credulity, which he relates; not with- 
out adding fome judicious reflections on the natural alliance be- 
tween ignorance and fuperftition. After having defcribed the 
majeftic ruins of Peel caftle, and fome other remains of anti- 
quity, he gives the hiftory of the bifhopric, founded in 447, 
and an account of the manner in which the fee of Sodor and 
Man has been filled. ‘The following charaQer of the good 
Bifhop Wilfon, we truft, will be pleafing to moft of our 


readers: 

‘ Venerable in his afpeét, meek in his deportment, his face il- 
luminated with benignity, and his heart glowing with piety, like his 
divine Matter, ‘‘ he went about doing good.’? With the pride and 
avarice of prejacy he was totally unacquainted. His palace was a 
temple of charity. Hofpitality ftood at his gate, and invited the 
ftranger and beggar toa plenteous repaft. The day he devoted to 
benevolence, and the night to piety. [lis revenue was dedicated to 
the poor and needy. And not contented with relieving the wants, 
or mitigating the woes of mankind, he was folicitous, by his precept 
and example, to conduct his little flock to the kingdom of Heaven. 
He died in the ninety-fecond year of his age, juftly revered and la- 
mented by the whole Ifland*: while his grave was watered with the 
tears of thofe, whom his bounty had fupported; his benignity had 
gladdened ; or his eloquent piety had ‘ turned unto righteoufnefs.”’ 
ven to this day, many of the inhabitants of the ifland never hear his 
name mentioned, but the tear of gratitude infenfibly fwells into their 
eye, and their faltering tongue bleffes the memory of their pious and 
venerable benefactor.’ 


A view is next taken by Mr. Robertfon of the ftate of trade 
in the ifland, before and fince the fale of the ifland to the 
Crown ; whence it appears that, though, by putting a fudden 
ftop to fmuggling, the fale was in its immediate confequences 
injurious to the country, it has fince been univerfally beneficial. 

The work concludes with a general fketch of the character 
of the Manks ; and with a brief review of their hiftory, which 
exhibit a feries of ftruggles for freedom, attended with various 
degrees of fuccefs. E 
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Art. XVII. Obferwations on the Duke of Richmond’s extenfive Plans 
of Fortification, and the new Works he has been carrying on fince 
thefe were fet afide by the Houfe of Commons in 1786. By the 
Author of the Short Effay. 8vo. pp. 252. 78. Boards. Ro- 

binfons. 1794. 
yom Obfervations fill 100 pages; the next 60 contain a 

reply to the Anfwer tothe Short Effay mentioned in the 
title; and the remaining g2 pages confift of an appendix to 
both: fo that in this book we find three tracts, printed and 
bound together. ee 

The fubje& of the Obfervations is not new to the public; it has 
already been difcuffled in a pamphlet publifhed in 1785 under the 
title of ** A Short Effay on the Modes of Defence, beft adapted 
to the Situation and Circumftances of this Ifland ;”’ an account 
of which will be found in the 72d volume of our Review, p. 310. 
The Short Eflay did not pafs unnoticed, for an anfwer to it 
was publifhed in the fame year, and we reviewed it at the fame 
time with the former. This begat a reply, in the form of a 
letter to the Duke of Richmond, for our remarks on which we 
refer to the fame volume, p. 312. 

The author, in a fhort addrefs to his readers, affigns his 
reafon for again agitating a fubject which, he flattered himfelf, 
had been for ever fet at reft by the folemn rejection of the Duke 
of Richmond’s plans by the Houfe of Commons. It appeared 
to be the fenfe of that aflembly that no mew works fhould be 
erected for the defence of Portfmouth and Plymouth dock-yards, 
and that money fhould be granted only for improving and 
completing the o/d works in thefe two divifions: the Houfe ac- 
cordingly direéted that an eftimate fhould be made of the ex- 
pence of fuch improvement and completion. Even to this 
meafure, he fays, he would have ftrongly objected, had he been 
in England when it was adopted. On reading the return made 
to the above order of the Houfe of Commons, his aftonifhment 
was great indeed when, in an eftimate for completing o/@ works, 
he found fums were inferted for mew erections; and that the 
Houfe had inadvertently voted them, after having refolved, on a 
previous occafion, to fet afide the Mafter General’s fyftem of 
new works altogether. A wifh to place thefe matters in their 
true light, free from every {pecies of political difguife or 
mifreprefentation, induced the author to fend the prefent publi- 
cation into the world. He is aware that he may be thought to 
write with afperity, and to be perfonally fevere on the Duke of 
Richmond ; his excufe is, that he was provoked to it by the 
very illiberal expreffions ufed by his Grace, in his anfwer to the 
Short Effay ; for he imagines the Duke to be the author of that 
an{wer, though his name was not prefixed to it. 

In 
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In our Review of this author’s firft publication, we faid that 
he. was well verfed in the fuhject; the work now under confi. 
deration confirms that opinion. In him the Duke of Rich. 
mond.finds a moft formidable adverfary ; whofe heavy artillery 
beats all his Grace’s works to atoms, and proves them to be, in 
many refpects, as little capable of refiftance or annoyance, as 
were Uncle loby’s fortifications. 

To the Duke’s fortifying fyftem, the Obferver urges two 
objections,—the enormous expence, and the extent of the 
works. To complete them, on the fcale originally propofed 
by his Grace, he thinks 2,336,2711. would be required ; a fum, 
he fays, ‘ greatly exceeding that which is fufficient for building 
the whole navy of England.’ In the latter part of his calcula~ 
tion, he is, however, confiderably miftaken; for a fhip of 
74 guns, before fhe is armed or equipped, cofts at leaft 30,000. 
Suppofing, then, that there were no firft, fecond, nor fourth 
rates in our navy, and that all our fhips of the line carried 74 
guns, the expence of building 100 fuch fhips would amount to 
3,000,000].; to this let us add the fum neceflary for build- 
ing frigates, floops, &c. making the number of veflels of 
war of all rates and fizes 443, which is the prefent number of 
the royal navy ; it will then appear that our author muft have 
calculated at random and greatly below the mark. We agree 
with him, however, that a navy is the beft and natural defence 
of an infular ftate; and that the money laid out in eredting 
fortifications on fhore might be employed with much more cer- 
tainty of advantage, in increafing the maritime ftrength of the 
country. 

We are aware that the Dukeof R. profeffes that it is with 
a view to increafe this very ftrength, that he is for raifing 
works round our naval arfenals, and for putting it out of the 
power of an invader to deftroy the feeds of our future navies by 
burning our naval ftores, and demolifhing eur dock-yards :— 
but this brings us to the confideration of our author’s fecond 
objection to the Duke’s fyftem,—the extent of the propofed 
works. To man them, he fays, would require an army ; and, 
if we had fuch an one to {pare from other fervices, it could be 
employed with much more effeét in the field; and, if we 
could not fpare fuch a force, then thofe very works, which 
muft.foon be carried by a powerful invader, might be turned 
againft ourfelves, and might enable him to keep his ground in 
England, make him mafter of the Britifh channel, and leave 
the trade of Great Britain at his mercy. Independently of the 
extent of the works, our author confiders molt of thofe which 
the Duke has erected, and is erecting, as inadequate to the end 

which his Grace himfelf had in view when he projected them. 
On 
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On this fubje&, and on others on which he touches, he fpeaks 
like a man who is completely mafter of his profeffion, as well 
in practice as in theory, with whom the Duke of Richmond, 
perhaps, is not qualified to contend in the art of engineering. 
We know not from what motives this gentleman attacks the 
Matfter- general of the Ordnance ; they may be purely patriotic, 
though, from the feverity and perfonality of fome of his obfer - 
vations, it would feem as if refentment had fome fhare in the 
bufinefs : but, to whatever fource his oppofition to the Duke’s 
plans may be traced, it muft ultimately be attended with bene- 
ficial confequences to this country, as it directs the attention of 
the public, and of the parliament, toa fubje&t of very great 
importance, and particularly calls on the Houfe of Commons 
to confider whether it ought to fuffer the fpirit of that decifion 
to be evaded, by which it was declared to be the fenfe of the 
Commons of England that no new fortifications fhould be 
erected for the defence of our dock-yards; and that, for the 
protection of our coaft, we fhould look principally to naval 
exertions. 

Our author confiders the money laid out in raifing fortifica- 
tions inthe Weft Indies as thrown away ; becaufe thefe works 
cannot protect more than a {mall fpot on any given ifland, nor 
prevent the landing of an enemy in- other parts, nor fave the 
plantations of the inhabitants from deftruction. The defence 
of thofe iflands, he fays, and fays juftly, muft depend on a 
FLEET ;==the power that commands the fea will always be able 
to command the Weft Indies. 

In his appendix, the author draws a comparifon between 
Vauban’s or the cuftomary method of conftruéting fortifica- 
tions, and that of the Marquis de Montalembert, and fhews 
the great fuperiority of the former over the latter ; to which the 
Duke of Richmond appears to be fo much attached. He treats 
this fubject in a clear, able, and fcientific manner. 

‘Toward the end of the work, the writer takes notice of the 
new fyftem of building barracks throughout the kingdom, and 
thus exprefles himfelf on that head : 

_* Within works that are ereéted on neceffary and permanent prin- 
ciples of fecurity, barracks are certainly admiffible as ufeful for keep- 
ing together the men employed in their defence. But quit fuch works, 
and the neceffity for them, and confequently the propriety of having 
them vanifhes at once. Out of fuch works, ereétions of this fort 
fhould never be permitted. Every recommendation of fuch a meafure 
fhould not only be held by the people in abhorrence and deteftation, 
but rejected by their reprefentatives with marked difapprobation and 
contempt.’ 

Hence it would appear that the author is as conftitutional a 

fubject as the other parts of the publication fhew him to be an 
able 
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able writer; a man of letters; and an ofhcer deeply verfed in 
the fciences connected with his particular branch of the military 
profeflion. From the laft five lines of his work, we learn that 
he has not yet done with the Vuke of Richmond, but means to 
attack fome other favourite projects of his Grace. © 1 will take an 
opportunity foon, (fays he,) of delivering my fentiments at full 
length, reipecting the corps of Royal Military Artificers, and 
the Horfe Artillery, which are unquett'onably great impofitions 
on the public.’ It is bard that he will not fuffer the Duke to 


keep fo much as one poor. hobby in his ftable. We will not 


anticipate what may be faid on the announced fubjects: but, to 
give his Grace a helping hand, we will juft obferve that the 
eftablifhment of horfe artillery has taken place in the French 
armies, and, by ail] accounts, has been found of the greateft 
utility to them, and of much annoyance to the allies. 

Before we difmifs the work now under confidersation, we 
muft make our readers acquainted with the opinion of the au» 
thor refpecting a matter which may well be deemed of import- 
ance, as, very poflibly, it may one day be the ground of a war 
between Great Britain and the United States of America. It 
is well known that there are certain parts in N. America occu- 
pied by Englifh troops, which, the Americans contend, are 
within the limits of their territory, and ought therefore to be 
furrendered to them ; while England on the other hand, after 
having once eftablifhed thofe pofts, appears determined to 
maintain them. Our author thus incidentally mentions them : 
¢ This board has neither been at any expence on account of the 
pofts at Prefque Ifle and the grand falis on the river Se. John, 
that Brigadier Genera] Carleton, with the approbation of his 
brother, Lord Dorchefter, Jately eftablifhed, (which are gene- 
rally fuppofed to be within the line of the United States as fixed 
by the treaty of Paris, and I am convinced will really be found 
to be fo,) nor of the barracks erected at Frederiéton in 1792.’ 

Should this gentleman be correct refpecting the fituation of 
thofe pofts, (and the opinion of an able engineer muft carry 
great weight on fuch a fubject,) our government ought fpeedily 
to repair the injuftice of building on another nation’s ground, 
either by abandoning the pofts, or by negociating for a ceffion 
to us of the territory in which they ftand: at all events, the 
fact ought to be fully afcertained whether they be within the 
Britifh line or not. ‘The affertion of this writer is an autho- 
rity, which, inftead of being flighted, ought to prompt thofe 
who are in power to make inquiry into the matter; for, be- 
fore a nation refolves to refift the claim of a neighbour, it ought 
to be fatished that fuch claim is not founded in juftice. 


Sh. 
ArT. 
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Ant. XVIII. A Chronological Hiftory of the European States, with 
their Difcoveries and Settlements, from the Treaty of Nime- 
guen in 1678, to the Clofe of 1792. In whicha particular At- 
tention is paid to the Origin, Progrefs, and Termination of the 
Revolutions’ which have taken place in different States. Allo, 
Biographical Sketches of the Sovereigns who have reigned during 
that Period, and of thofe Perfons who have been principally in- 
terefted, as Statefmen, Warriors, Patriots, &c. in the Events and 
Tranfaétions of it. Together with Tables, which have a Reference 
to different Parts of the Work. By Charles Mayo, LL.B. Rector 
of Beching Stoke and Hewifh in the County of Wilts. Folio. 
pp. 226. 11. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


PexcePT the biographical part, this work confifts merely of 
chronological tables, in which are fet down thort accounts 
of the events that have occurred in the period {tated in the title; 
a fingle page contains the occurrences of a whole year; and 
the margin gives the arrangement of the contents, the names 
of the powers, and the heads to which they refpectively relate. 
The articles in the table refer to the ftate or head fet oppofite 
to it in the margin, to which the reader muft conftantly recur, 
or he will be led into miftakes. 

Mr. Mayo muft have beftowed great pains in collecting, and 
has certainly fhewn great ingenuity in arranging, fuch an ime 
menfity of materials in fo fmall a compafs: but ftill we can- 
not fay that he has fucceeded fo far as to fteer perfely clear of 
confufion ; on the contrary, the fyftem which he has adopted 
leads to a variety of repetitions and ftatements of the fame 
events in the fame page. Thus, for inftance, if a treaty be 
concluded to which four or five powers are parties, mention is 
made of it oppofite to the name of each of thefe powers. The 
fame thing happens when a battle is fought; as many accounts 
are given of it as there were belligerent {tates that had troops 
engaged in it. This is a circumftance which unneceflarily 
{wells the work, and tires the reader, without adding to his 
flock of information. However, it muft be allowed that 
Mr. Mayo has furnifhed the public with a work which will be 
found ufeful in every gentleman’s library as a book of reference, 
and which will fave him the trouble of turning over many volumes 
toafcertain the chronology, or other circumftance, of an event. 

That fuch a work as this fhould be without fault, would be 
much more furprizing than that a few errors fhould have found 
their way into it; there are fome, however, which we will 
hotice, not for the purpofe of cenfure, but for that of pointing 
out grounds of amendments, which Mr. Mayo will owe it both 
— and the public to make in tlfe next edition of his 

ork, 


Rev. JuNE, 1794. Pp Speaking 
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Speaking of the pretended popifh plot in the reign of 
Charles $1. he gives the innocent Lord Stafford, who was exe. 
cuted for it, the rank of Ear/, though his real title was that of 
Vifeount; and he calls Lord Petre, Lord Peters. Mentioning 
the birth of the Luke of Normandy, now the unfortunate heir 

of Louis XVI. he ca'ls lim Charles; this ill-fated young prince 
was chriftened Louis- Charles. 

In the biographical fketch of Herbert Earl of Pembroke, he 
makes mention of § the prefent Ear) of Portchefter:” but there 
is no {uch title to be feund in the roll of pa: liaments; the perfon, 
who is thus ecrroneoufly defcribed, is the Earl of Caernarven, 
who is alfo a Baron by the title of Lord Portcheiter. 

In the fketch of the late Earl Bathurft’s life, Mr. Mayo 
flyles the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke— Earl of B.;—he was 
no more than a /ifcount. 

Giving an account ef the tranfactions of 1781, he calls the 
conqueror of Minorca the celebrated Ch’. or Chevalier de 
Crillon: but, in the next page, he gives him his proper title, 
that of Duke, when he reprefents hin as taking the chiet com. 
mand of the army befieging Gibraltar. 

Under the head 1786, he has raifed Lord Hawkefbury, who 
is only a Baren, to the rank of Earl. 

In the life of James Fitz James Duke of Berwick, he tells 
us that this nobleman had two fons and a daughter by his 
fecond wife Anne Berkley; he fhould have faid Buikley *; the 
was a of a brother of the then Loid Bulkley. 

In the life of King James II. fpeaking of the illegitimate 
children oF that monarch, he tells us that he had, by Mrs, 
Sedley, a daughter, created Countels of Dorchefter, diesel to 
the Earl of Portmore; and a daughter married firft to the Earl 
of Anglefea, and afterward to John Sheffield Duke of Buck- 
ingham. This is a grofs error; James had but one daughter 
by Mrs. Sedley; the was ftyled Lady Catherine Darnley, from 
the title of her father’s great grandfather Henry Stusre Lord 
Darnley, hufband to Mary Queen of Scots, and father of 
James I. of England: this was the lady who firft married Lord 
Anglefea, and afterward the Duke of Buckingham: by the 
Earl, fhe had a daughter, from whom the prefent Lord Mul- 
grave is defcended. As to Mrs. Sedley, and the Countefs of 
Dorchefter, inftead of being mother and daughter, they were 
one and the fame perfon ; James created his miftrefs, who was 
daughter of Sir Charles Sedley, a pcerefs by the title of Coun- 
tels of Worchetter : ; and, after the connexion between her and 
her royal paramour was diffolved, fhe married the Ear! of Port 
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* This is , podibly an error of the prefs. 
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more. Sir Charles was a member of the Convention Parlia- 
ment which raifed William and Mary to the throne, and faid 
that he would out-do King James in generofity ; that monarch 
had made his daughter a counte/s: but he would make the 
monarch’s daughter a guecen. 

Mr. Mayo feems to have borrowed from the morning papers 
the impropriety of finking the word of between tne word Larl,: 
and the title which the earl bears. ‘{ hus he fays Karl Angle- 
fea, Karl Portmore, inftead of Earl of Anglefea, Earl of Port- 
more, and fo of every other earl. Such an omifion is proper 
when the title and the family name are the fame, as kar) Har- 
court, Earl Stanhope, Earl Spencer, &c.: but it ts extremely 
wrong, though done for the fake of brevity, when the title is 
aflumed from fome place different from the family name, as Earl 
of Derby, Earl of Pembroke, &c. 

In his account of the royal family of Denmark, Mr. Mayo 
names four children, whom he fays the King of that country 
has by the jate Caroline-Matilda, fifter of his Britannic Ma- 
jetty. ‘his expreffion implies that, when this work was priot- 
ed in 1792, there were living four children of that unfortunate 
princefs, which certainly was not the cafe; if fhe ever had fo 
many, there were only two alive in that year, viz. the Prince 
Royal, and his fifter, who is married to the Prince of Auguitin- 
bourg. 

In his account of fome celebrated French lawyers, Mr. 
Mayo tells us that they filled the office of Precurer General, a 
horrid tranflation of the words ‘* Procureur Général,” which 
ought to be rendered, ‘* Attorney General.”’ Sh. 





Art. XIX. The Practice of Extempore Preaching reccmmended; and 
the Propriety and Advantage of that Mode of Public inftru@ion 
urged and fupported by Arguments deduced from Scripture Autho- 
nty, Primitive Example, Hifloric Faéts, and the very Nature of 
the Office: By a Clergyman of the Church of Engiand. 8vo. 
pp-126. 2s. Matthews. 


\ E entirely agree with the author of this tra in thinking 
that forme improvement in the method of conducting 
public inftruction is become highly neceflary: but, whether {ub- 
Rituting extemporary* preaching, in the room of the prefent 
method of delivering fermons from written compotitions, would 
be any improvement, after all that is here advanced to recom- 
mend it, we own ftill remains with us extremely doubtful. 
y extemporary preaching, the author does not mean 
Preaching from immediate conception without any premedita- 
_... to cheipesiatie a sn 


#c ————__——_—- 
So the author fhould have written; for extempore is an adverb, 
MOt an adjeive. 
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tion, but delivering difcourfes of which the train of ideas alone 
has been previoufly digefted, and perhaps minuted in brief 
hints, without committing the words, in which they are to be 
exprefled, either to writing or to memory. The practice of 
the Jewilh prophets, and of Jefus Chrift and his apoftles, is 
urged as decifive authority in favour of this mode of preach. 
ing:—but, if the extraordinary aids which they enjoyed, and 
the peculiar circumftances under which they addrefled the mul. 
titude, be confidered, it will be eafily feen that little ftrefs 
ought to be laid on this argument. With ftill lefs-reafon is the 
example of the firft Chriftian fathers fet forth as obligatory on 
fucceeding teachers ; fince their fituation was in many materia] 
re{pects different from that of modern preachers; and fince 
they fell into too many errors, both in opinion and practice, to 
be entitled to implicit regard. 

kK qually nugatory is this writer’s argument from the general 
practice both of proteftants and papifts in foreign countries; 
for the queftion is not, whether the practice of reading fer- 
mons be peculiar to this nation, but whether it be reafonable 
and beneficial? If the example of the church of England in 
this refpect has been followed by the prefbyterians in England, 
and in part by the church of Scotland; may it not, at leaft, as 
fairly be conciuded that the practice has been found ufeful, as 
that it has been adopted, according to the author’s affertion, 
© becaufe the life of religion is, in a great mea(ure, loft among 
them ?’ 

Ignorance and idlenefs, it is faid, are encouraged among the 
clergy by the practice of writing fermons: but, we afk, are 
there not other caufes, in the prefent mode of education, and 
in the manners of the times, to which thefe evils, as far as they 
in reality prevail, may be more properly afcribed? We afk, 
farther, is there no ignorance, no idlenefs, among extemporary 
preachers? 

Reading fermons, it is alfo urged, by tying the preacher 
down to a written tafk, * puts an unjultifiable reftraint on the 
facred influences,’ and * takes the preacher out of the hands of 
God.’ This is an argument which, if it means any thing, 
mutft prove all preparation for public fervice to proceed from 4 
want of faith. —ifa reading preacher has had the induftry to write 
three hundred good fermons, where is the harm of preaching 
them over again? or what is there either profane or ridiculous, 
as this writer fuppofes, in fuch a preacher juftifying himfelf by 
faying thatevery important truth of Chriftianity muft be con- 
tained in that compafs, and that, as he does not think he could 
make better, he fhall be contented with what he has made? Of, 


if it be true that pulpit-readers fometimes preach borrowed of 
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even printed fermons, are the hearers lefs edified than they would 
be by an ill-digefted and vulgar extemporaneous effufion ¢ In 
fhort, if it be, as the author feems to think, a ferious evil that 
the reading of fermons fometimes gives birth to ingenious dif- 
courfes, written in a flowing, neat, or nervous ftyie, fome- 
times a little above the comprehenfion of illiterate hearers, and 
even fit for publication, is this a greater evil than are thote inco- 
herent bablings which are fometimes poured forth by ignorant 
extemporary preachers ? 

Notwithftanding all the loofe, and, we muft add, en- 
thufiaftical declamation, which this writer has beftowed on the 
fubjeét, we apprehend that the more judicious part of mankind 
will be ftill inclined to prefer that mode of preaching which 
has been productive of fo many excel]lent anc ufeful difcourfes, 
to a method which, as experience fufficiently fhews, cannot 
be fuccefsfully followed without uncommon talents; and which, 
at the beft, is more fitted to make a temporary impreffion on 
the paflions, than to enlighten the underftanding, and to con- 
vince the judgment, by rational inftru<tion. E. 


y™* 
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Art. XX. Mifcellaneous Antiquities, in continuation of the Biblio- 
theca ‘l‘opographica Britannica. 4to. No.1. pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 
No. 2. pp. 24. 2s. Nichols. 

arte a confiderable lapfe of time, we here meet again with 

our old acquaintance ; who, under a title fomewhat varied, 
propofes farther to amufe and inform the public, in the topo- 
graphical line.—The firft of thefe Nos. is entitled, 

© Mandueffedum Romanorum, being the hiftory and antiquities of the 
parith of Manceter, including the hamlets of Harthill, Oldbury, and 
Atherttone, and alfo of the adjacent parifh of Anfley, in the county 
of Warwick.’ 

This account was drawn up by Benjamin Bartlett, Efq. 
F. A.S. who employed aconfiderable portion of his leifure, for 
many years, on the fubjet: but illnefs, terminating in death, 
prevented the completion of his defign: it is now ‘ enlarged 
and corrected under the in{pection of feveral gentlemen, refi- 
dent on the fpot.’ 

Manceter, the firft fyllable of which name is probably 
Britith, maen fignifying fone or rock, appears to have been a 
Roman ftation of note, in the foreft of Arden, where they bad 
other encampments and towns. When that people finally left 
this country, the Britons and Romano-Britons retained quiet 
pofleffion for feveral years. ‘lhe writer has here colleGed fuch 
portions of hiftory as are to be gathered from records and other 
memorials found on the fpot, | sae to thofe periods, as alfo 
) 3 to 
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to the Saxon and Norman, down to the prefent time; and the 
whole produces fome agreeable information and amusement for 
the reader, 

Lfanceter, built by the Romans, and by one of our earlieft 
writers numbered with the primary cities of Britain, is now a 
folitary village: but it {till retains fome pre- eminence, by be. 
ing potiefled of the mother-church, and giving name to the 
panth. In one of its hamlets, (. \rdenfnill, or Harefhull,) 
now Hart/ill, Michael Drayton was born, A. . 1562; who 
has not failed, among the various products of his mufe, to cele- 
Lrate the antient and exteniive foreft of Arden: many writers 
nore allowed him praife, but furely none more than a great 

odern critic, who fays * that his * Nymphidia muft be al- 
lx ‘ed a perfect pattern of paftoral elegance.’’— The prefent 

ccount 18 accompa nied by the following prints :—Map of the 
Arden, accurately pointing out the Roman camps, ftations, &c. 
Pian of the vhs gi in its extent, from the famous High-crois, 
en the edve of War wickinire, to Newark on the IT rent.— Ro- 
man a“ inv, dilcovered ncar s-eicel ter, a defcription of which 
is to be teen in Archwologia, vel. vil. p. 8g. and yet more fully 
in Nichols’s collections ior Leicefterflire, p. 718.—Mifcella- 
neous antiquities and wien! hiftory : among thefe is a kind of 
battle-axe, wrought from the hard blue ftone of the country, 
and found in a fmeall unne iced tumulus on Hartfhill-common 
by a cotiaver who had obtaine: i Te ave to enlarge his little croft. 
Tr appears to be a curious Briithh relic, —Map of the parifh of 


Menceter on a copper-plaic, and another of Mandueffedum 
Romanum on the lett r-projs.— Seal and aras of Poleiworth 


monatiery ; 5 fouth-weilt view of Old! DUTY, the manfion of Kow- 
Jand Farmer Okeover, Etg. the fore at Oldoury; ground 
plot of Harthill caftle, and Saxon door-way of Anfley church: 
a Lird’s-eye view taken from My. Bartlett’s fummer-houfe on 
Hardhill; which hill, we are told, ‘is one large and very deep 
rock, breaking when cug up into fmall and very irregular 
pieces, more ft for the repair of the se than buildings, 
very great quantities ocing carried away for fome years patt for 
thatpurpo.e, ibe interftices of this ttone are in many places 
flied with a reddifh Ruid, of the ferrugineous kind; and though 
this rock in feveral places appears on the furface, yet the ground 
is very fruitful, gratefully repaying the induftrious cultivator 
for his compoit and labour. From this hilly plain is feen a 
mott beautiful and fruitful landfeape, interfpe rf d with a great 


number of churches, more than forty of which may be feen 
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with the unarmed eye.’—Thefe churches, tn number forty-five, 
with a few other objects, form the engraving above mentioned: 
—A cottage, on Hartfhill- green, called the chapel; feals of 
Hardrefhull ; monument of John de Hardrefhull in the church 
of Afhene, or Afton, Northamptonfhire; feals of Bec, Ro- 
bert Earl Ferrers, &c. Kail of Stafford’s arms, from Max- 
toke-caftle gates; of this Afaxtoke we do not obferve any par- 
ticular account, except it be that the gates, antiently plated 
with iron, are ftill remaining: feals of the Earls of Cheiler 
and Warwick, &c.; north elevation of Atherftone-chapel ; 
the fame, with a variation of the tower; Roman coins, Ather- 
ftone-fchool fel, and tradefmen’s tokens; the coz corroborate 
the opinion that the foreft of Arden had been diftinguithed by 
the Romans; an urn, full of them, was dug up in 1763, and 
another in 17660; from among which, one of Claudius Cefar 
and one of Domitian are exhibited in the above plate:—a view 
f Harthill caflle; we conclude that this view prefents the ap- 
pearance which it ow makes :—Atherfton chapel, Anfley 
church, with figures taken from glafs windows:—Manceter 
church, and feals; two clofes are charged with the perpetual 
expence of finding ropes for the three largeft bells of this 
church; this bequeft was occationed by the great danger in 
which one Ifaac Cock, many years ago, found himfelf to have 
een, when wandering unknowingly at night near the banks of 
the river, the ground being covered with fnow ; the found of 
the curfew directed him to Manceter, and the next day con- 
vinced him of his narrow efcape; he immediately made the 
above appointment :—South-eaft view of Anfley-hall. a fpacious 
antient mantion in the poflefiion of John Ludford, Efqg.—To 
the plates are added fome long genealogical tables. 

fn the biographical line, we remark in this volumea long ad- 
vantageous account of Obadiah Grew, D.D. born at Atherfton, 
and ejected by the act of uniformity from the church of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Coventry. The character is chiefly taken from Dr. 
Calamy’s book on this fubject, and to it is added an account 
of Nehemiah Grew, M. D. fon of the former Dr. Grew, who 
reiided many years in Londos, and was weil known both by 
his profeffion and by his writings. We diftinétly notice thele 
circumitances, becaufe they manifeft fomewhat of that fpirit 
of liberality and ingenucufnefs which ought to be apparent in 
thefe publications, but is too often undifcernible. 

The fecond number of this work is properly called * 4 Sketch 
of the Hiftory and Antiquities of Hawkherft, Kent. It is written 
ona plan fuggetted in the Gentleman's Magazine, for procur- 
ing parochial hiftories throughout England. We cannot in- 
fert much from this little performance: but we will give the 
P 4 following 
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following etymological lines :—‘ In Kent, the divifion, which 
in many counties was called a tithing, is termed a borow, from 
the Saxon word Borh, which fignifies a pledge or turety, and 
the chief of the pledges a borfholder, or borough’s-ealder, that is, 
the difcreete{t man in the borough, or tithing, as in cities he is 
called the ealderman, or alderman.’— Mr. | homas Retford igs 
properly mentioned as a refpectable inhabitant of this parifh, who 

oflefled a ftrong natural underftanding, and acquired much 
knowlege, by dintof zpplication ; but he not unfrequently formed 
fentiments which an increafed acquaintance with icience and the 
world compelled him to alter. As a proof of this, 6a dilquifi« 
tion on fpiders darting their webs is mentioned, in which, like 
many theorifts, he maintained the impoffibility of the faét, but 
experience convinced bim of the fallacy of his principle.’ It is 
not to be imagined that a man fo eminent as N. Lardner, D.D, 
could be forgotten ina defcription of the parifh in which that 
learned, afliduous, and upright man drew his firit and lateft 
breath *, 

This little tract is agreeably written, and is illuftrated by two 
copper-plates: but we think it might have been enlarged and 
improved; the omiflion of births and burials, of the land-tax and 
poor’s-rates, is a defect; as alfo, of the nature of the foil, agri- 
culture, preduis, minerals, employments, &c. &c.— material 
topics in a work of this kind! although not to be diffufely 


treated, Hi. 
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POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 21. Confiderations on the State of Parties, and the Means of effect- 
ing a Reconciliation betaveen them. By Thomas Bigge. 8vo. pp.60. 
ts. Robinfons, &c. 

I* the courfe of our literary experience, we have remarked that me- 
diocrity of talents in authors has been infeparably connected with 

affuming confidence; while modetty and diflidence were the invariable 

attendants on fterling merit. This remark, if it ftood in need of 
confirmation, would ind it in the work which we are now reviewing. 

Mr. B. laments that * he cannot do jutftice to his fubject, or treat it 

with an ability in any degree proportionable to his zeal:’ but we will 

venture (uo fay that nota fingle reader, who poffeffes even a moderate 
qualification for pafling judgment on his performance, can difcover in 
it any want of ability, nor attentively perufe it without being con- 
vinced that the writer has done ample juftice to the caufe which he 





* Due refpe& is here paid to his memory, by the infertion of his 
well-written epitaph. 
has 
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has undertaken to fupport; a caufe which, in ou: opinion, derives not 
lefs ftrengta from the folidity of his arguments, than from the temper, 
moderation, and urbanity, with which he enforces them. 

His great object appears to be to unite all thofe, who are attached 
to the true fpirit of our conftitution, in a rational oppofition to 
the principles of two defcriptions of men, either of which, if pre- 
valent, would completely overturn our preient form of government. 
By thefe he means, on the one hand, the advocates for a republics 
and, on the other, thofe perfons who, to exprets their abhorrence of 
republican dottrines, fly into the oppofite extreme, «J, for the pur- 
poi of guarding againft the influence of democratic opinions, are for 
arming ihe crown with powers which would convert our limited 
monarchy into abfolute defpotifm. The author, who is convinced of 
the exceilency of our conftitution in theory, withes to diminifh, as 
much as poflible, the number of its enemies, by a timely reform of 
the abufes that have crept into its adminitration ; and thus to take 
away, from thofe who profefs to be its admirers, all temptation to 
throw fuch an additional weight into the {cale of the crown, as would 
no lefs effectually deftroy the eflence of our conititution, than if it 
were made to give way to the eftablifnment of a republic. 

The different parties, into which the people of this country are at 
prefent divided, are thus defcribed with equal accuracy and brevity : 

‘ No one who reflects upon pubiic aifairs can be ignorant that 
three confiderable parties are formed in the ftate, of unequai ftrength, 
and ot different opinions. One determined, until all danger from 
republican doétrines fhall be finally removed, to fupport at all hazards, 
and with all its influence, the ufurped as well as conftitutional pri- 
vileges of the ariftocracy and the crown. Another is formed of men 
who, eager in the caufe of natural rights, and wearied of renewing 
fruitlefs petitions to the legiflature for a moderate reformation of 
abufes, have at length pledged themfelves folemnly to purfue with 
unremitting zeal the eftablithment of univerfal fuffrage and annual 
parliaments, as effential and preliminary to every other reform. The 
third confilts of thofe who with to effeét an immediate and temperate 
reform in the way of amicable compromife between the above parties, 
for the fake of national tranquility, and for the extenfion and better 
fecurity of our juit rights, by thofe regular means which our impaired 
conftitution is {till faid to afford. From this bare enumeration it is 
evident that the lait-mentioned defcrintion of men differs much more 
from the firft than from the fecond; and therefore, in the rapid pro- 
grefs of abufe, when the diforder, grown dejperate, will not only 
juitify but demand a more defperate remedy, when {trong apprehen- 
fions for the very exiftence ot liberty fhall become nearly univerfal, it 
is not impoflible that this party, defpairing of the practicability of mo- 
derate plans in a highly agitated ftate of the public mind, and pre- 
fering acquiefcence rather than oppofition to the popular will, may 
in fuch deplorable circumftances be driven into a clofer union with 
that which profeifes the moft extenfive fyftem of reform. As thefe 
parties already unite in many points, and may hereafter in a cone 
ecivable crifis unite in more; fo the two firft never can unite in the 
fentiments which either of them maintain; oné fide being determined 
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to refit the invafion of opinions w! ‘ich they term democratical, at the 
rik ol rende ring our mo! iarchy abfolute; the other no lefs intent upon 


afieriing their natural rights, and reprefing the encroachments of 
privileged orders, a! thou: gh, in confea ence of bitter oppoiition to 
their demands, the ftrugele fhould terminate in the eftablihhment of a 
pure reps blic. If this tt: itement be tolerably exact, it furely exhibits 
an object of infinite importance, and neceff arily poin its to the molt 
ferious confiderations—the fate of our conftitation, and the happinefs 
of every individual living ur dew it, are immediately involved 5 and 
when we reflect upon the inftuence of Great Britai in, it Is not too 
much to ade, that the freedom and welfare of Ei urope depend upon the 


event. Hodflilities betwee n the two oppolite partics cannot pofibly, in 
the prefent Gil tracted itate of public opinion, and the calamitous {itua- 
tion of public affairs, lead to any conclufion which the friends to 
order and liberty united will not deeply deprecate: and it feems 
highly expedient that their bitter and encreafing animofites fhould be 
fulpended by patriotic: and conflitutional means, by the refpectable 
intervention of the middle ranks of men co- operating with the de- 
clared and a¢tive advocates of moderate reiorm.’ 

Mr. B. holds up to public ridicule and contempt the grofs abfurdi- 
ties and contradiction of Mr. A. Young in his traé intitled, ** ‘The 
Example of France a Warning to Great Britain a5”? and fhews that the 
affociations formed throughout the country, in imitation of the fociety 
at the Crown and Anchor tavern, are, in their principle, deftructive 
of the impartiality without which no man can have a fair trial, and 
that they maintain principles incompatible with the reftraints which 
the wiidom of our ancetftors thought proper to lay on the royal 
authority. He encourages the middle men, who are equally hoftile 
to a republic and to an ablolute monarchy, to perfevere in their endea- 
vours to effect fuch a reform in the reprefentation of the people in 
parliament, as may remove a!!l ground of complaint from thofe who 
think that our conititution is in its practice a dep: arture from its theory: 
by fuch a meafure, he is cf opinion, on the one hand the projeéts of 
thofe who are for a republic will be moft efleciually defeated; and, on 
the other, all pretexts for vefling the crown with fuch additional 
power as might render it independent of parliament will be com- 
pletely taken away, and the empire of the conititution be firmly efta- 
blifhed throughout the land. He quotes, in an Appendix, paflages 
from the fermons or writings of fome dévines, in which the mild doc- 
trine of the gofpel is made to give way to exhortations to bloodthed, 
and the extermination of enemies. ‘I’o thefe humane gentlemen he 
happily applies the followsng quotation from Shakefpcare : 

«© Who fhould be pitzful, 1f you be not? 
Or, who fhould fudy to prepare a peace, 
If sony CuHURCHMEN thus delight in dois?” 

We fincerely recommend the perufal of Mr. B.’s pamphlet to all 
who with to ileer a middle courfe between thofe who would make the 
crown every thing, and thofe who would make it nothing 5 3 in a word, 
to thofe, (and we truft that they form a great majority of the nation,) 
who are for maintaining the purity and balance of the Britifh contti- 
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Art. 22. -Confiderations on Falfe and Real Alarms. SD y Col. Norman 
Macleod, M.P. Dedicated with fincere and affectionate Refpect 
to the Earl of Lauderdale. S8vo. pp.z6. 1s. D: brett. 1794. 
Ne futor ultra crepidam—would be uncourtly advice to a perfon 

who reprefents a fhire in parliament, and who has obtained the rank 

of colonel in the army: but to a gentleman fo circumftanced we may, 
without difrefpe@, venture to fuggeit, that it is not given to every maa 
to thine tam Mercurio quam Marte. Col. Macleod 1s an officer of dif- 
tinguithed reputation : be it his then to draw the /word in his coun- 
try’s caule, leaving it to fuch puny elves as us to wield the —- pen. 
Let him, with his brave Highlanders, make the enemies of Britain 
feel the edge of his claymore; and there will be found an abundance 
of bards to c-lebrate his exploits and record his fame: but Ict him not 
indulge the ambition of figuring in the world as an author, nor even 
asa politician. His gallantry in the plains of Indoftan has acquired 
him glory: but we cannot fay that he has derived much from his Naces 

Tippoo-Saibane, nor from his literary performance now under con- 

{ideration. 

The main obje& of this pamphlet is to fhew that, whatever grounds 
the continental governments may have for apprehending danger 
from the eftablifiment of a republic in France, kugland can have 
none; that, therefore, fhe can have no intereit in profecuting a war 
which, with refpeé to her, has either no rational object, or fuch as it 
is fcarcely poflible for her to attain. Here he not improperly ob- 
ferves that, though we have nothing to fear from a French republic, 
we have much to dread from expentive wars; wuich, he fays, have 
a natural tendency to produce revolutions; the remote, if not the im- 
mediate, caufes of which are to be found in oppreffion and taxation. 
Former writers had taught us to believe that the corruptions, which 
had crept into the church, having been combated by the pure doc- 
trine of Chrift extra¢ted from the facred writings, the reformation in 
relizion was produced by the collifion: but Col. M. denies this, and 
afligns another caufe, certainly not fo honourable to the reformers, 
as it would make them appear much more folicitous about their 
moncy than the purity of faith. He thus expreffes himfelf, page 22. 

‘ After the molt attentive perufal of hiftory, and a confiderable 
degree of reflection, I can difcern no caufe of revolutions, but op- 
preflion and taxation; difputes about thrones are not revolutions. 
Nething can be dignified by that name, but a change or improve- 
ment of the conftitution by the will of the people. Religion, it may 
be faid, has operated this effect; but let it be remembered, that it 
was not the licentioufnefs and abominable vices of the clergy, it was 
not the feverity of the character or the purity of the doétrines of 
Luther, it was not the wit and farcafm of Erafmus, nor the mild 
reafon of Melanchtoa, that overfet the papal tyranny; zt qvas the 
exorbitant exadfions of Leo the Tenth by the fale of indulgences, and 
other modes of ecclefiaftical greedinefs.’ 

Col. M. confiders the different: pojsble terminations of the prefent 
War 5 and, after having enumerated sree, he very gravcly tells us 
that the firft of them, viz. ¢ that the French may be completely fub- 
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clergy reftored, and their fineft provinces ditmembered in favour of 
Auttria,’ is impojible; or, which amounts to the fame thing, he fays 
that © he fincerely thinks that no man in this country believes in the 
pofibility of fach an event.’—This pofible impofible termination of the 
war an Englith underftanding may not be able to comprehend: an 
Trifh commentator might poflibly render it intelligible; he might fay 
that it was borrowed from the idiom of his country; and might thew, 
on the authurity of a very ee and accurate hiftorian, Sir Cal- 
laghan O’ Brallachan, that the Infh, having peopled the north of 
Scotland with their own hands, had there planted their own language, 
which had deftended to the prefent member for Invernefsfhire, 
through a long line of chieftains much more famed for hardy and 
generous actions than for deep reflection. 

In page 17, our author is guilty of a mifnomer; for, {peaking of 
the Dutch, he calls them the inhabitants of * rhe United States.’ Now 
this denomination is d'plomatically appropriated to the government of 
the Jate Britifh colonies in North America; and the Dutch confede- 
racy is known by the name of the United Provinces. 

lt appears to us rather fingular that a Britith fenator fhould be 
alarmed, as Col. Macleod feems to be, left Auftria fhould be able to 
recover thofe fine provinces from France which Great Britain endea- 
voured, at the expence of millions, firft to prevent from falling into 
the hands of the French, and afterward to wreft from them, and re- 
ftore to their former owner. The aggrandizement of France under 
any form of government cannot be attended with advantage to this 
country; and the reftoration of Flanders, Lorraine, and Alface, to 
Avftria, would probably not reduce the French force too low, nor 
raife the Auftrian too high, for the fafety of the balance of power in 
Europe. 

As to the Halcyon days of peace and profperity, which the Colonel 
thinks France will enjoy after the war, when relieved from the ex- 
pence of a court, and poffefling a cheap government, we fear that 
very many years mult elapfe before thofe days arrive, though hofti- 
tities fhould ceafe to morrow; in the immente emiffion of her paper- 
money alone are tit feeds of Jong contefts and heavy burdens; fo 
that we think the Colonel's fears of feeing the wealth and population 
of France renovated, by an influx from the territories of her neigh- 
bours, are not likely to be fpeedily realized. It is by this kind of a 
drain of our riches and people that he imagines France may conquer 
us; and as to the idea of a congueff by force, the confidence which he 
has in the native courage of Britons, of which we are fure he pofleffes 
an ample portion, makes him treat it with manly indignation. 


Art. 23. 4 View of the relative Situation of Great Britain and the 
United States of America. By a Merchant. 8vo. 1s. Debrett, 
&c. 1794. 

Great apprehenfions have lately been entertained by the lovers of 
peace, and the well-wifhers to the commercial interefts of this country, 
that the harmony between Great Britain and America has been, and 
perhaps {ti!l continues, in imminent danger of a fatal interruption. 
The caufes of this danger are well explained by the intelligent and 
judicious author of this traét; ard his reprefentation may juftly be 
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tonfidered as furnithing a feafonable hint to our government: the 
wifdom, moderation, and equity of which, is is hoped, will prevent 
our lofing the molt valuable of our remaining commercial connexions. 
We fay the mst valuable, taking into the eilimate the prefent ad~ 
vantages refulting from tie friendly intercourfe fubfilting between’the 
two countries, withthe profpedtof an increafe of thofe advantages, in 
favour of our poiieriiy, to an extent far beyond what we may even 
have imagined: all of wiich, by rafh meafures on either fide, mays 
in the opinion of this wrier, (who feems to argue on good, folid, 
mercantile premifes, ) not ouly be /ef to us, but be gained by thofe whom 
we now confider as our formidable enemies, anu who may hereafter 
prove our fucce(sful rivals. 


Art. 24. Thoughts on Civil Government; addreffed to the disfran- 
chifed Citizens of Shefield. By Henry Yorke. Small 8vo. 6d. 
Eaton. 1794. 

We with that we could fpeak as highly of the difcretion as of the 
abilities of Mr. Y.-~When he pleads ihe caufe of the people; when 
he afferts their juft pretenfions to a full fhare of the advantages of the 
conftitution ; when he condemns disfranchifement for difference in 
religious opinions, and contends for the extention of the favours as 
well as the burdens of the ftate to every defcription of men without 
regard to their religion ; when he arraigns at the bar of the public 
the abufes of different eftablifhments whether civil or ecclefiaftica] ; 
and when he argues for the melioration of the condition of the poor; 
our hearts and minds go with him, and we pour out fervent withes for 
his fuccefs in a caufe which may truly be called the caule of all man- 
kind :—but, when we find that, not fatisfied with lahhing the vices of 
the clergy, he proceeds to what appears to us a direét attack on re- 
ligion itlelf, we feel the moft fincere regret that fuperior talents fhould 
be thas employed. Man cannot, in our opinion, afford to part with 
religion, (we {peak not of its various forms, but of its effence;) it is 
equally neceffary to every rank in life; it is the poor man’s pillow, 
the rich man’s couch; it teaches each to bear with patience and re- 
fiznation the ills that attend their relpeétive ftations,—- and what flation 
in life is exempt from ills? It is man‘s greateft comfort; is there 
humanity in attempting to deprive him of it? We lament that men 
of abilities fhould carry the admiration of the French fo far as to 
blame them in wotbing, and think them right in every thing. Surely 
liberty and religion are by no means incompatible ; both may thrive, 
both may flourith in the fame region. We {peak not of external re» 
ligion which receives fupport from civil magiftrates, but of that which 
may exift without their countenance; and which confifts in a fenfe of 
the exiftence of a fupreme Being, of the immortality of the foul, of re- 
{ponfibility in another world for acts done in this, and of a thorough con- 
viction that benevolence and beneficence to each other are duties im- 
pofed on men by their Creator. Can the fituation of mankind be bet. 
tered by deftroying, or even by weakening, this fenfe ? and isit not ip 
danger of being weakened, when this principle is inculcated, that a 
man may live in a ftate of fociety, and praétife thofe things which re« 
ligion calls virtues, without believing in the exiftence of a future fate 
or ofa God? If an individual wese taken up and profecuted, not for 
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any aét done by him, but merely for being a deift or an atheif, we 
would not hefitate to give the profecution its true name, and call it 
perfecution :—but we would not, when no proceeding was pending nor 
in agitation, think it wife to undertake the defence either of deifm or 
atheifm, and contend @ priori that they were in their nature harmlefs, 
nor ¢ that it was a vulgar error that an atheift cannot be under the obli- 

ation of confcience.’ Of {peculative opinions that had not manifetted 
themfelves by open atts againit the peace of fociety, we fhould cer- 
tainly think it the duty ofa legiflature io take no notice: but we fhould 


_ not deem it prudent to facilitate the growth of deifm and atheifm, nor 


to preach up to mankind that individuals, who reject all belief in the 
exiltence of a God and of a future ftate, are capable of being as good 
members of fociety as thofe who, to the obligations which their own 
feelings would tell them had bee impofed on them by Nature her- 
felf, add others founded in a refponfibility not only to the laws of man, 
but to thofe of a fupreme Being whofe eye no action, however fecret, 
can efcape; and whofe juflice, feconded by almighty power, mut 
deal out punifhments oa delinguents, as well as rewards on the meri- 
torious. Ifthe author thinks it right to imitate the French even in 
their departure from found policy and reafon, Jet him not deem it un- 
worthy of him to imitate them allo in their return to the path of dif- 
cretion. They tried the experiment of founding a government on the 
abolition not merely of religious efablifhments, which no one can 
prove to be neceffary to a flate, but of religion itfelf, and of a belief 
even in the exiftence of aGod. ‘The attempt had nearly overturned 
the republic ;, and Robefpicrre now finds it neceflary to reproach the 
memory of Danton, Chabot, and their affociates, and to charge them 
with impiety and facrilege in prefuming to withdraw their fellow-citi- 
zens from the worfhip of the fupreme Being. Every man ought to be 
left as free as air in the choice of his religion, and fhould be fuffered, 
without the {malleft diminution of his civil rights, to adopt aay reli- 
gious creed which his judgment teaches him to confider as the bei, 
and which does not interfere with the peace and happinefs of the com- 
munity : but at the fame time we do not hefitate to give it as our opi- 
nion that it is defirable that he fhould profefs /ome religion, and that 
whoever does profefs one is likely to be a better member of fociety 
than the man who does not. Honour and honefty, we are ready to 
admit, may exift independently of religion: but furely we have an ad- 
ditional pledge for their inflexiblity, in the belief of an omniprefent all- 
fecing Creator, and of a refponfibility hereafter for every departure 
from thefe virtues. The mariners might well be charged with folly 
who, finding their fhip riding in a‘gale of wind with two anchors, 
fhould flip one of their cables, merely to thew that the veffel might wea- 
ther the ftorm with a fingle anchor. For our part, we are for havin 
as many ftrings to our bow as we can get; and we tru that wile le- 
giflators will always think thay when there is aqueftion of preferving the 
ane of millions, two pledges for the public fafety are better 
than one. 


Art. 25. Jordan’s Parliamentary Journal, for the Year 1794. Be- 
ing an accurate and impartial Hiftory of the Dcbates and Proceed- 
ings of both Houfes of Parliament, from the Opening of the Sef- 
fon, 
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fion, Jan. 21. Including all the Motions, Qu-ftions, Refolutions, 
Proteits, ‘Treaties, and Papers of every Kind. Vol. J. 8vo. 
7s. half bound. Jordan, &c. 
This ufeful work is publifhed in weekly numbers at 6d. each. The dl 
ages which compoie the prefent volume are replete with matter of - 
the highelt confequence; as there never was a feflion productive of +t 
more intereiting and more important objects of attention; among 
which we may mention the debates on the introduction of foreign troops 
into this kingdom, the ilave-trade, the cafes of Muir and Palmer, the I | 
Scotch law, Lord Lanfdowne’s motion for peace, that of Lord Stan- 
hope for the acknowlegement of the French republic, copies of the 
treaties with foreign powers, the trial of Mr. Hattings; and many other 
great quettions. | 
It is juftly remarked, by the editor, that ¢ in the prefent moment 
the attention of mankind is direéted to the debates and proceedings of the | i 
Britifh Parliament. The judgment not only of this country, but the } 
fentiments and meafures of other countries, will be formed and regu- 
lated by the conduét of the Britith fenate. A correct and early know- 
lege of thefe proceedings is, therefore, at this period, more pecu- 


culiarly important that at any former time whatever.’ 


Art. 26. 4 Glimpfe through ihe Gleem, in a candid Difcuffion of the ai * 
Policy of Peace, and an impartial Review of the Profpedct before | 
us, with a Glance at the Marquis of Landfdowne’s late Speech | 
and Motion. 8vo. pp.95. 2s.6d. Owen. 1794.  — / Hl 
We fearcely know what to make of this writer; he certainly pof- 

fefies great power of language ; his reafcning is generally ftrong, his a 

imagination is lively, his principles are liberal, and his love for li- 

berty is unequivocal ; on the other hand, he eludes our grafp, like ' 


quickfilver ; he is conftantiy running from fide to fide, and nearly 
baffles every effort to fix him: we find him now attacking, now de- 
fending, the fame caufe or party; and, in his ardour for battle, when 
he has proftrated all his foes, he wars even on himfelf, —routing by 
turns his own favcurite arguments. He admits the prefent war to \\ 
have been juitifiable in the outfet, and to have been demanded by the | 
people in an unequivocal afociated voice, but fillhe feems to infinu- ' 
ate that the threats of France to extend her fyfem, fubverfive of all if 
fyftems, over the face qf the earth, might have been confidered in } 
the light only of a gafconade ;—and not a few have expreffed the | 
fame idea. ‘In France (he fays,) every bond that binds fociety is 1 
burft afunder: every fofter claim of love or nature is diffolved; the | 
Convention bellowed its thanks and plaudits to the fon, who rejoiced 
in the ignominious death of his father, the murderer of a parent's | 
fame, the parricideof his memory. ‘This is a ftab into the very | 
vitals of that warwre they alone affe& to revere; it is infult to the 
brute to compare it with fuch horrid mifcreants; the bear loves, 
licks, and forms its young, and has that love returned; but dears, as 
Mr. Burke fays, are not philz/ephers.’ 

After this frightful piéture, the author turns fhort, and charges on 
the war all the horrors that have difgraced France. 

If the fyfiem, againft which the powers of Kurcpe rofe in arms, were 
fuch as the author defcribes it, ‘ fubverfive of all fyftems,’ the war on 
their part was not only juftifiable but neceZary to their own fecurity ; 
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and it would be an aét of injuftice to place to tie account of fuch 2 
war the murderous excefies of France. Itis for him to reconcile 
thefe two extraordinary propofitions: I. France provoked the war 
by adopting a fyftem fubverfive of all fyftems, and by endeavouring to 
impofe iton Europe. II. The powers thus forced into the field in 
defence of their refpeétive governments are refponfible for the mur. 
ders committed by the French, who have been driven to madnets by 
a war of which they themfelves were the authors. 

Be it here underflood that we are not giving our opinion of the 
war, but pointing out what we apprehend to be inconfiftencies in the 
opinion which the author delivers. 

Speaking of the death of the king, he calls it * a moft foul mur. 
der of the mildeft of a mild race :’ but, in his good nature, he is not 
difpofed to impute this crime wholly to the French. Here, again, he 
makes the war a fcape goat, and heaps on its bead this foul deed. 
¢ Letus aft ourfelves, (fays he,) if the war that thunders at all 
their gates, is not in a degree the fource of thefe horrors? Has it 
net haltened, has it not probably cau/ed, the murder of Louis and An- 
toinette, of the twenty-one deputies, and of the multitudes lefs known 
to fame? - 

It cannot, however, be fairly faid that the Eng/ifb war either haf- 
tened or caufed the death of the king; for the unhappy monarch 
wasexecuted defore we broke out with France: nay there are many 
who think it was that event which rouzed the people of England, 
and made them call for war. If this opinion be well founded, the 
murder of the king will fiand, with refpect to our war, in the rela- 
tion of caufe to eflect; fo that, inead of having haftened or caufed 
his death, we may be faid to have been rouzed by the event to have 
declared war again{t his murderers. 

This is a ground on which the war is certainly leaft defenfibles for 
it does not become us to turn knights-errant, and fpill our own 
blood for the purpofe of purging the earth of murderers and op- 
preffors. Itistrue, in point of chronology, that the death of the 
king preceded the war; that it was after the news of that event ar- 
rivedthat Monf. Chauvelin was informed he could no longer be re- 
cognized here in a public charaéter ; and that thus the diplomatic 
communication between the two countries was interrupted. 

The author tells us that fuch perfons 2s Danton and Robefpierre, 
and their * bloody faction, in times of uproar lefs univerfal, might 
not have forced their way to uncontrolled power ; fuch infernal fpirits 
ride only in the very whirlwind, and in the fury of the ftorm; the 
people in 2 cooler moment might have fhuddered ata fyftem fo mer- 
cilefs and fanguinary.’—Here again the powers at war are made ac- 
countable for the enormities of this bloody faétion. Might not one 
umagine that the author was of opinion that, ifleftto themfelves, and 
not goaded by war and its confequent diftreffes, the French would 
foon fettle into an orderly and humane people, and fhudder at bar- 
barity ? Indeed he intimates as much, in plain terms; and yet he 
foon after forgets himfelf ; for, in page 15, he fays, * Leave thefe 
wild beafts to themfelves, and they may hunt each other down: 
blood will have blood; and when you no longer concentrate theif 
force and attention againft a foreign objet, they may rufh on each 
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’s throats, and do your work gratis, till funk, exhaufted and ex- 
ks ey may fly for refuge =! the conftitution they have dif- 
Saiaeds or the monarchy they have fubverted.’ " ; 

Having defeanted for fome time on the origin and object of the 
war, the author next adverts to the manner in which it ought to be 
conduéted. In his opinions on this head we find him at variance 
with thofe who moft determinedly oppofe the war. Mr. Fox fays 
« what bufinefs have we for an army in Flanders? Why fhould we 
exert ourfelves there for the purpofe of making conquefts for the 
houfe of Auftria? Letuslook for fome indemnification for our- 
felves; let us turn our eyes to the French colonies in the Weft In- 
dies ; conquelts made there will be for our own advantage ; on the con- 
tinent they will be for that of our allies.’’ A quite contrary fy ftem is 
propofed by our author, who fays, ‘ Away, atallrates, with foreign 
colonial conquefts : if our object be to bring F rance to reafon, France 
jsonly vulnerable in France.’ Yet, left minifters fhould adopt his 
advice, he afterward fays, ‘ What prodigious force will it not de- 
mand to fhake France to the centre? The ftorehoufe of Europe 
will be exhaufted.—In a country of 25,000,000 of inhabitants (where 
the people rife ina mafs) ftanding armies mult every way fly before 
them.’ Thisis a ftrange mode of proving thata nation is vul- 
nerable. 

He fays, ¢ I am not of thedefponding caft; J will not defpair of the 
commonwealth :? but it would feem as if it were his objeét to make 
every other man defpair of it; for what eye could perceive a ray of 
light, or even the fainteft *¢ glimp/e through the gloom;’ or what 
breaft could dare to entertain a hope that Britith independence could 
maintain itfelf ; if it were really true that France poffeffed at this mo- 
ment acirculation of go millions fterling in fpecie, and had 40 mil- 
lions fterling in her exchequer, either in cath or bullion, exclufively of 
avaftrevenue ? Such funds for a war, with her immenfe popula- 
tion, would render her truly formidable not merely to us, but to all 
Europe! and it would be the intereft of all the furrounding nations 
to confederate, not againft the liberty, but againft the exorbitant 
power, of a ftate, equal toa rapid conqueit of each of them fepa- 
rately. : 

The writer, in another place, takes on him the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and propofes ways and means for providing for 
the exigencies of the ftate, without any new burdens on the bulk of 
the people. He eftimates the poor’s rates at three millions; and he 
thinks that this immenfe fund might be fo managed, that the public 
might, onthe one hand, come in for a fhare of it, and the poor re- 
ceive, on the other, more effectual benefit and relief, and more hu- 
mane attention, than they experience at prefent.— We are far from 
thinking the author wrong in this point ; we believe that great abufes 
exit inthe management of the produce of the poor’s rates; and 
that regulations might be adopted on that head, highly advantageous 
both to the poor and to the public. 

Inhis capacity of Chancellor of the Exchequer, our author fug- 
geits the propriety of taxing the poffeffions of the church; for which 
theclergy, in the excefs of their patriotifm, will, no doubt, public! 

Rev. Juns, 1794. Q thank 
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thank him: nay, pofilly, they may be beforehand with the ftate, 
and ftand forward with an offer of a don gratuit, andexprefs their con. 
cern that they have nothing better to give to the nation than fome 
of the fuperfluous drofs of this world, which they confider as the 
mammon of unrighteoufnefs. | | 

One of his plans would undoubtedly produce the moft fixed and 
certain revenue, but there will fcarcely be found a minitter bold 
enough to adopt it; and that is, to tax monied men,‘and particularly 

ockholders. He feels that this is a delicate fubjeét, and he propofes 
his tax with this provifo, that it may be ‘ impofed without affecting 
public credit.’ 

Sir Robert Walpole, who well knew mankind, faid that he could* 
do what he pleafed with the country gentlemen, and tax them almoft 
to any amount ; the landed intereit he defcribed as the fheep, that 
fuffers itfelf to be fhorn of his whole fleece without the leaf noife; 
but the monied intereft he likened to the boar, which, if but a fingle 
briftle be pulled from its back, makes the whple parifh ring. The 
fame ideas of thefe two clafles of men bave been entertained by all 
Sir Robert’s fucceffors in office: and the monied men and ftock- 
holders, as fuch, have hitherto cfcaped taxation. An income arifing 
from the funds has many advantages over one of equal nominal value 
arifing from lands ; it isnot chargeable with land tax, tithes, poor’s 
rates, parochial lays, county rates, nor the expence of furveys and 
ftewardfhip. It might appear reafonable that it fhould be fubjeéted 
to fome charge for the public ufe: but then a wife minifter will well 
confider whether the ftate might not lofe more in times of loans, if 
the funds were to be taxed, than it could gain by the produce of a 
taxon them, ‘The refult of that confideration ought alone to de- 
cide whether it would be proper to enact that the intereft on the 

ublic debt fhould be taxable property. Such a meafure, we are, 
owever, inclined tothink, would appear to the greateft part of man- 
kind as bordering very clofe on bankruptcy. 

Peers of antient lineage, judges, and lawyers, come in for their 
fhare of the author’s feverity ; nay the law itfelf, particularly that 
part of it which relates to imprifonment for debt, does not efcape 
his lafh: hisobfervations on thefe heads are forcible, hamane, and juft, 

In the courfe of this author’s reafoning, we perceive great powers 
of argument and eloquence: but we muft confefs, with whatever re- 
gret we may do it, that a vein of inconfiftency runs through the whole 
work, and forms its general charaéteriftic: of this we have already 
given fome inftances, and we could add more, were not the article al- 
ready extended to a fufficient length. Sh. 


Art. 27. Confiderations on the Caufes and alarming Confequences of the 
prefent War, and the Neceffity of an immediate Peace. By a Grae 
duate of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 151. 38 
Jordan. 1794. 

The general purport of this work fufficiently appears from the 
title-page. The author thinks that the war ought not to have been un- 
dertaken, and that it cannot be too fpeedily terminated. He confiders 
the fituation and refources of this country; and the refult of his 
obfervations is that fhe cannot profecute hoftilities for any length of 
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dine without ruin to her trade and manufactures, which, being fcarcely 
able to exift under the prefent burden of taxes, mutt, he thinks, ab- 
folutely fink under any addition to the weight. He next furveys 
the refources of France, and he finds them to be fuch as to deftroy 
all hope which might be entertained by England that they muft 
foon be exhaufted. Seeing, therefore, on the one hand, no profpect of 
fyccefs to reward our perfeverance in the war, while on the other the 
{ymptoms of approaching ruin to ourfelves ftare him in the face, he is 
for recognizing the French republic, and for putting an end to the pre- 
feot conteft by an immediate treaty. He adduces many arguments to 

rove that we might treat with France with as much fecurity in her 
republican as in her monarchical form, and with as little danger of 
feeing the engagements, into which we might enter with her, violated 
on her part. 

Of the manner in which the author has executed his defign, we 
muft {peak in terms of commendation. Both as a writer and a rea- 
foner he certainly may be confidered as an ornament to the learned 
feminary of which he calls himfelf a member. In fome parts, how- 
ever, of his pamphlet, he has left himfelf open to attack, and has 
neglected to entrench himfelf fo ftrongly behind argument as might 
have been expected. He tells us that France earneftly wifhed to 
avoid a warwith us; and hence he would infer that it was our fault 
that a rupture with that country took place. Now it ftrikes us that, 
though the fact fhould be conceded to him, the inference which he 
draws from it would not fairly follow. The motive from which an 
ation fprings ought never to be overlooked. If France wifhed 
for peace with us, that fhe might be better able to defend herfelf 
againft the Auftrians and Pruffians, and, having repelled their at- 
tacks, to fit down quietly and fettle her own internal government, 
the part which we took in joining the confederacy againft her can- 
not be fufficiently condemned and deplored: but, if her motive in 
telling us that fhe ardently wifhed to continue on good terms with us 
was merely to lull us into a ftate of falfe fecurity, and to procure our 
forbearance while fhe fhould be employed in over-running Flanders, 
Holland, Germany, and Italy, and, by offenfive operations, add- 
ing province after province to her own territory, already fo extenfive 
and formidable, and putting herfelf in a condition to attack England 
ata time when the latter fhould not be able to find a fingle ally to 
fupport her,—in fuch a cafe, furely it could not be imputed tous as a 
fault that we joined other powers in attempting to fet bounds to the am- 
bition of France, before fuch an attempt fhould be rendered nugatory 
by the deftruétion of thofe ftates whofe co-operation alone could afe 
ford us any hopeof fuccefs. We are of opinion, therefore, that our 
author, to have armed himfelf at all points, ought to have ftated 
reafons to fhew that it was not from any finifter motive that France 
Wilhed to avoid a rupture withus. Had he undertaken fach a tafk, 
we believe that he would-have found it extremely arduous. France, 
itis true, in her firft aflembly, folemnly renounced*:for ever all idea 
of ofeafive wars, or warsof conqueftand ambition :~but how did the 
adhere to that noble renunciation? She feized on Avignon, and juftie 
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fecurity of property than the feizure itfelf was unjuft. In Savoy, fhe 
perfuaded the people, who lay at the mercy of her army, to vote for 
an incorporation'with the French republic, and accordingly Savoy 
was declared an 84th department. In the Netherlands, and in the 
principality of Liege, the fame fyftem of aggrandizement was 
purfued ; and by means which evidently fhewed that what was called 
the free voice of the country was uttered partly in obedience to the 
order of commiffioners, who had 100,000 men to enforce it ; and 
partly in confequence of fums of money lavifhed on the lower orders of 
the people, who'were thus made to fell and transfer to France the 
right of feizing and appropriating to her own ufe the immenfe 
treafures and poffeffions of the Flemifh churches. We would afk 
whether England, fuppofing that the had no fubfifting treaties with 
any power on the continent, ought to ftand by, an inactive fpectatrix 
of fuch acceffions of ftrength to France ; who, even without them, was 
but too formidable to her neighbours. Should the French, after 
having humbled or perhaps deftroyed the power of Auftria and 
Proffia, and pufhed her conquefts, no matter by what name or title 
acquired, on one fide as far as Naples, and on the other as faras the 
German ocean, take it into. their heads to turn their whole force 
apainft England, might it not be faid that her inaétion and want of 
forefight were well rewarded, and that, were fhe reduced. to the 
condition of a French province, fhe could only blame herfelf for fuch 
a calamity ? 

In another part of his work, we think, the author is not invulnera- 
ble; for, inftead of the armour of found argument adapted to the 
kind of warfare in which he is engaged, he covers himfelf only 
with the thin and weak fhield of common place. He defcribes the 
calamities of war, and its fatal effects ontrade, manufactures, popu- 
lation, and the price of the neceffaries of life; and he defcribes all 
this in ‘colours as jut as they are glowing :—but the misfortune is, 
that, in this cafe, he proves too much, and confequently he defeats his 
own purpofe. ‘The fame arguments might be ufed not merely again 
this, \but-againft amy war; for none can be carried on without extra- 
ordinary expence, to be defrayed by loans, the intereft on which 
cariitbt be paid without new taxes ; thus the national debt mutt be ine 
ereafed, and ‘the burdens of ‘the poor, already nearly intolerable, 
made completely fo, to the ruin of the country. Would it be fair to 
infer from this, that we muft therefore not engage in azy war, how- 
ever jut, however neceflary ? Certainly not; and yet there is this 
in common between the moft juft and ‘the moft unjuft, the moft fuc- 
cefsful and the moft difaftrous, war, that the one as well asthe other 
bends ftill lower the backs which are loaded with the national debt. 
Weconetive it would not be found policy to tell the: world that, fhould 
we be infulted or injured ever fo grievoufly, we-have no alternative 
bat patiently to fubmit to the infult, or ruin ourfelves in refenting it. 
There is another confideration: we are a commercial people; and 
our greatnefs depends on the exportation of our manufaétures, and the 
extent of our trade and navigation. . What would be the injury which 
we mighit fuftain in all thefe, if the other powers of Europe, irritated 
at our refulal-to co-operate’ with them in fetting bounds to ages 
t ition 
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bition of France, fhould, even for a fhort period, fhut us out from 
the markets of Germany, Spain, and Italy? This to us appears a 
ferious confideration. Every queftion has two fides: we are forry 
that our author has confidered only one fide of this. Had he attended 
equally to both, and given his opinion on each, he probably would 
have obviated or filenced our objections, which we urge rather as 
doubts, than as objeétions that we are prepared to defend and 
in. 

m We have one fuggeftion more to offer, and with it we will difmifs 
the fubje&t. ‘This avthor fees the dangers to which the profecution 
of the war may expofe the country, and he wifhes to avert them by a 
timely peace. We fee them alfo, and we are not free from alarm 
while we contemplate them : but is it clear that peace will be unat- 
tended with dangers? If the prefent confederacy fhould be dif- 
folved, and the French republic recognized, who will venture to fay 
that the Britith conftitution will furvive the peaceten years? Will it 
not be the intereft of that republic to put down monarchy wherever 
fhe can? If itbe her intereft, is it likely that fhe will want inclina- 
tion to purfue it? If fhe have the inclination, who can fay that fhe 
will not poffefs the means; or that any one ftate will be able fingly to 
refifta power which confederated Europe fhall have found fuperior to 
itscombined exertions? ‘Thisis an awful fubjec&t: it calls for the fe- 
rious confideration of every true patriot; and it ought to be carefully 
weighed by every member of the legiflature, who, at the opening of 
the nextfeffion of parliament, fhould hoftilities not have ceafed before 
that period, will find himfelf required to decide the important quef- 
tion, Which would be the lefs dangerous meafure to the Britifh confti- 
tution, a vigorous profecution of the war, ora f{peedy termination of 
it by a peace?—A queftion which, we think, the author of the 
pamphlet before us is extremely well qualified to difcufs. 


Art. 28. Conftitution of the Athenians; containing curious and intereft- 
ing Details of the Methods adopted by that ancient People to pre- 
ferve a Spirit of Democracy in their Commonwealth; and ex- 
hibiting a ftriking Contraft between the Bleflings of a limited 
Monarchy, and the hideous Doétrines of fanatical Republicans. 
Tranflated from the Greek of Xenophon, with a Preface and 
Notes, by James Morris. 8vo. pp. 60. 1s. 6d. Owen. 1794. 
Mr. M.’s préface takes notice of the doctrine, “ that the fo- 

vereignty belongs effentially to the people; that they never have loft 

the unalienable right of exercifing it themfelves, and that all authority 
hhould continually reft fubmiflive to their fupreme will;’? and he emi 
ploys a very curious method to combat it: he fays that thofe, who 
pretend to have difcovered this doétrine of late, are much miftaken; 

for that, fo far from being novel, it was underftcod and afferted 500 

years before the Chriftian wera, by the Athenians, who made it the 

balis of their government. 

This furely is giving to it a ftrong fupport, by fhewing that it is 
fanSioned by very remote antiquity, and by a people who inhabited 
country at that time the moft civilized and enlightened in the world. 
Mr.M. however, did not intend that it fhould derive any ftrength 
fon the authority cf apes; on the contrary, he avails himfelf of the 
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weight of Xenophon’s name, to prove that a democratic government 
however early it might have found an eftablifhment in the world, js 
by no means calculated to promote a due regard to public faith, the 
encozragement of virtue, an upright and impartial adminiftration of 
juftice, nor the dominion of wifdom and found policy. It mutt be 
admitted that the arguments, which the apologilt of the Athenian 
conftitution is made to ufe, are not likely to prove ferviceable to the 
caufe of d:mocracy, nor to make men of reflection enamoured of re. 
publicanifm: on the contrary, they afford an antidote to thé doétrine 
that a government, exercifed by the multitude, is the only one which 
can be called legitimate, or formed for the happinefs of the people, 
and the peace of fociety, 

Confidering this work merely as a political production, we enter 
not into a difcuffion of a varicty of critical queftions which might be 
ftated with refpec to it, becaufe they would lead to a length of literary 
and chronviogical criticifm, in which we cannot at prefent indulge; 
for this reafon, we do not difcufs Mr. M.'s affertion that Xenophon 
was the author of this apology for the Athenian conftitution, that he 
compofed it during the Peloponefian war, therefore before his banifh. 
ment, and that confequently he was not influenced by refentment, nor 
by any thing that could fhake the Jove which he was known fincerely 
to entertain for his country. 

This affertion being once admitted in its full extent, it would fol. 
low that we have the authority of a celebrated hiftorian, foldier, and 
ftatefman, in the perfon of Xenophon, to thew that a purely demo. 
cratic government cqannot maintain itfelf without occafionally facri- 
ficing the wife, the virtuous, and the rich, to the caprice of the 
multitude ; and without purfuing fyftems equally fubverfive of national 
faith and found policy. Our readers will decide what degree of 
weight the name of Xenophon fhould be allowed to carry with it on 
this fubject. 

Mr. M. has illuftrated the opinions of his author with judicious 
notes; a {pecimen of which we withed to lay before our readers, but 
are prevented by the neceffary limits of our political department ;—il- 
ready, we fear, tranfgreffled by the preceding articles. Sh 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 
Art. 29. Proceedings in the National Convention of Paris; and other 
authentic Documents refpeQing Religion in France. 8vo. pp. 35+ 1 
Debrett. 1794. 
The following introduétion will thew the fcope and objet of this 
publication: 
‘ Much difference of opinion, it is well known, has arifen both 
parliament and out of doors, re{pecting the fentiments of the French 
government and the French nation in matters of religion. Some this 
that they are atheifts; fome that they are only deifts ; and others si 
contend that they have merely calt off the grofs fuperftitions of 
former religion; that all the impieties and blafphemies we hear of are 
nothing more than the extravagancies of a few wild hot-headed indi- 
viduals (fych as are to be met with in all large bodies af men) 
that they are entirely difapproved and reprobated by the greater 
better parts of all ranks of men among them. In order to ont 
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thefe doubts, and decide, if poffible, this very interelting queftion, ie 
was thought that the beft and faireft way would be to collect together 
in a fhort compafs the moft material decrees, {peeches, letters, &c. 

oduced in the National Convention, the municipalities and other 
public meeting’ ; and recorded in the moft authentic publications of 
the day. This has been done with as much impartiality as poflible, 
and the refult is here fubmitted without any comment or obfervation 
to the judgment of the public.’ 

This pamphlet confilts of {peeches delivered in the Convention, and 
other articles tranflated from the Paris amt which, being fuffered 
to be publifhed at all, may be faid to be publifhed under the autho- 
ity of that aflembly. We with it were in our power to difpute the au- 
thenticity of thefe articles: but that not being the cafe, we turn from 
them with difguft and horror, becaufe, with the weight of great au- 
thority, they inculcate principles injurious to civil fociety, and to the 
comfort and happinefs of mankind. The Convention, however, after 
having countenanced open avowals of atheifm, has feen the abfurdity 
of its conduct, and has manifefted its repentance and recantation by a 
decree which recognizes the Divinity, and epjoins the people to pay 
due worfhip to their Maker. Sh. 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 
Art. 30, Society of United Irifomen of Dublin. Eftablifhed Nov, 9, 
1791. 

A duodecimo volume of 207 pages, bearing the above title, was 
printed in Dublin in the courfe of the prefent year, and contains 4 
great variety of refolutions and addreffes publifhed by that fociety, to-, 

ther with the arguments of counfel and the decifions of the courts, 
in the actions brought by James Napper Tandy, Efg. againft the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in confequence of a proclamation iffued by his 
Excellency at the defire of the Houfe of Commons for apprehendin 
Mr. Tandy, who had efcaped from the cuftody of their ferjeant, iod 
under the authority of which he was again arrefted; and alfo againtt 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, and the 
Attorney General, who, in their capacity of Privy Counfellors, had 
figned the faid proclamation. As this fociety of United Irifhmen has 
excited fo much attention, one of its members (Mr. Archibald Ha- 
milton Rowan) having been fentenced to imprifonment for having, 
as fecretary, figned and publifhed an addrefs to the volunteers of 
Ireland to take up arms, and been fince charged with high treafon ; 
and two others of them, the Hon. Simon Butler and Mr. Oliver Bond, 
having been committed to prifon by the Irifh Houfe of Lords; our 
readers may with to be made acquainted with the principles and views 
of this body of men ; and the more fo as government has lately deemed 
it a meafure of neceflary fecurity to difperfe their Society, and to 
feize their books. We cannot pretend to afcertain precifely what were 
their views, . for they have been varioufly reprefented ; the enemies 
to reform, and to the French revolution, defcribing them as treafon- 
able ; while they themfelves difclaimed every intention which the trueft 
patriot might not fairly avow in the face of his country. The former 
charge the fociety with having planned a fyftem, the objeét of which 
Was to break the connection between Great Britain and Ireland » and 
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ta ereét, on the ruins of the Irifh monarchy and conftitution, a re. 
ublic, on the model of that which now exilts in France. The mem. 
ers of the fociety declare that this charge is groundlefs and malicious, 
and is urged folely for the purpofe of bringing odium on men who 
have nothing more in view than the perfeCtion of the Britifh confti- 
tution, and the confequent happinefs of the people. Should we be re. 
quired to offer an opinion on the fubject, we fhould feel ourfelves dif 
pofed nat to give too much credit to either fide; for the enemies to 
reform and to the French revolution are certainly capable of imputing 
bad motives to every one who, at this feafon, ventures to talk of re- 
forming the reprefentation of the people in parliament ; on the other 
hand, we confefs that the views of the fociety in queftion appcar to 
us to be, at beft, equivocal. Some of the means, however, which 
they employed, might certainly be ufed for the very beft purpofes ; 
but it is equally true that they might be made fubfervient to the worft. 
To explain this feeming paradox, we muft obferve that the political 
fituation of Ireland was perhaps the only one of its kind in the uni- 
verfe. In England, the great bulk of the people profefs the religion 
eftablifhed by Jaw; and thofe who are fhut out from fomeof the advan. 
tages of the ftate form an inconfiderable minority of the nation: yet 
even here it is thought unjyft that the majority fhould, under the ri- 
diculous idea of danger to the ftate from (comparatively {peaking) 
a handful of individuals, disfranchife the latter, and put them on a 
much worfe footing than the moft worthlefs of their fellow-fubjeéts of 
the eftablifhment. In Ireland, the cafe was precifely the reverfe, and 
the injuftice, confequently, was the more plaring : for there a fmall 
minority of the people had ventured to disfranchife the great body of 
the nation, and to reduce three-fourths of the inhabitants of that 
country to a ftate of the moft abject flavery, not only fhutting them out 
from every office civil and military, but taking from them their moft 
valuable right, that of having a fhare in framing the laws by which 
they were to be taxed and governed. The whole population of Ire- 
Jand is thought to amount to four millions, divided into two difting 
claffes of proteftants and catholics ; the latter being to the former at 
leaft as three to one. The proteftants themfelves are fubdivided into 
thofe of the eftablifhment and the diffenters ; and their numbers are 
pretty nearly equal. On the divifion of thefe three bodies was found- 
ed the government of [reland, or rather the dominion of England 
over Ireland; and thus a fyftem the moft unnatural prevailed; for the 
ftrength of the executive power arofe not from the united hearts and 
affeftions of the people, but from their divifions, their difcord, their 
fears, and their jealoufies. Thofe who were impatient of the yoke of 
the Britifh parliament faw that they could never hope to fhake it off, 
unlefs an ynion of interefts was formed among the Irith of every reli- 
gious perfuafion. The foundation of fuch an union was accordingly 
laid about fourteen years ago; and the confequence was, as might 
have been expected, that the Britith parliament folemnly renounced 
all right to legiflate for Ireland; which, from that moment, rofe 
from provincial infignificance to Imperial independence. The catho- 
lics on that occafion gave their countenance and fupport to the efforts 
of their proteftant countrymen, without making any ftipulation in their 
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own favour: but it was generally underftood that, a new order of 
things having {prung up, it was morally impoflible that the condition 
of the catholics fhould continue to be the fame; the neceflity of their 
emancipation, and of their reftoration to the rights of freemen, was 
felt by all the thinking part of the community. Thofe, however, 
who, to the perverfion of the principles of the Britith conftitution, had 
long enjoyed the monopoly of political power, being aware that they 
muit fhare it with the catholics, if this emancipation fhould take place, 
maved every engine to oppole it; and to thisend almoft all the grand 
juries and corporations of Ireland publifhed refolutions, calculated to 
encourage a refiltance to the claims of the catholics, and to deter the 
latter from urging them to parliament. The fociety of United Irith- 
men ftood forward on this occafion. They faw that, as Ireland had 
been funken by difunion, fo nothing but union could raife her to im- 
portance ; and therefore they ftrongly recommended it to the different 
religious defcriptions of men to forget their party interefts, and to 
fink the catholic, the proteftant, and the prefbyterian intereft, for the 
purpofe of giving birth to another, which unfortunately, they faid, 
had never been regarded in Ireland,—an /rifh intereft. ‘This proceed- 
ing, /ecally confidered, was right: but it may well be queftioned whe- 
ther, its end being attained, the feparation of England and Ireland 
might not: be the confequence. ‘The emancipation of the catholics 
was avowedly only a link in the chain of the fociety’s meafures; a 
part only of their fyftem of parliamentary reform. By excluding all 
but popular influence, they would make the parliament of Ireland 
fpeak only the fentiments of Ireland; and thus Englifh fuperintend- 
ence and interference in any degree might be eventually refifted and 
annihilated. Englith fupport had hitherto been neceffary to the rul- 
ing party in that kingdom, becaufe it was the minority : but, in cafe 
the government fhould be founded on the affections and good-will of 
the whole people, all defcriptions of men, without difcrimination of 
religion, being admitted to an equal participation of the benefits of 
the conftitution and favours of the ftate, then it would be no longer 
neceffary for any party to look for fupport out of the country; and 
thus, by degrees, Ireland would find herfelf weaned from England. 
If the fociety of United Irifhmen ferioufly entertained a regard for the 
conftitution, and carried their views no farther, they might unquef- 
tionably do all this without impropriety : but, on the other hand, they 
not only might but mu/ do it, if it were their obje& to pull that con- 
ftiution down, and to erect a republic in its ftead: for, before the 
could fucceed in fuch a project, they muft have previoufly ait 
folved the conneétion between England and Ireland; as the for- 
mer would certainly from intereit oppofe a meafure of that na- 
ture. As we obferved before, we cannot pretend to fay that 
the eftablifhment of a republic was their objeét: but we are 
warranted in faying that, if it were, they muft, in policy, have pur- 
fued the very line of condu€t which they appear to have laid down. 
Englith influence being withdrawn, and the right of univerfal fuffrage, 
for which they have always been fticklers, being once eftablifhed, the 
monarchy and the ariftocracy could not be fuppofed to be able to itand 
their ground, but mutt give way to a republic on the French model. 
' The 
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The ation brought by them againft the Lord Lieutenant gives fome 
kind of clue to their projects. They contended, by their counfel, for 
they fupported Mr. Tandy, who was the plaintiff, that the Lord 
Lieutenant, though head of the executive government, was liable to 
be fued at law, and ought to enter an appearance to the ation, and 
then demur to it if he thought proper, by {tating his privilege as chief 
overnor. They were aware that he derived his authority from the 
Great Seal of Great Britain, which, they infifted, could not give him 
a legal title to the government of /reland. The confequence, which 
they would draw from this, was that there was no legal Lieutenant, 
privy, council, nor judicature, at that momentin Ireland ; becaufe no- 
thing could confer legality on them, nor on any of them, but the great 
Seal of Ireland, which was not afixed to Lord Weltmoreland’s com- 
miffion ; the want of it therefore might be faid to vitiate all his ads 
of government. When the courts of King’s Benchand Exchequer ftated 
that fuch would be the confequence of the doétrine fet up, it it were . 
once admitted, the counfel for the plaintiff replied that this was the 
fault, not of their chent, but of thofe who could immediately cure all 
the defeéts in the Viceroy’s government, by giving him a commiffion 
under the Irifh Great Seal. The action, however, was quathed by 
the court : but we dare not hope that this act of judicial power has de- 
ftroyed the principles and doétrine on which it was founded. A peru- 
fal'of the publications of the fociety fhews that it had the aid of firft- 
rate talents; fome of the addreffes are really mafterpieces. The 
Hon, Mr. Butler, who has been one of the mott diftinguifhed members, 
is a gentleman of great abilities, and of high rank, both by birth and 
rofefion. He is one of his Majeity’s learned counfel, and either 
rother or uncle, we believe the latter, to the prefent Earl of Kil- 
kenny, and is of a younger branch of the illuftrious houfe of Ormond. 
Whether, under all the circumitances of the cafe, the difperfion of the 
fociety ought to be confidered as a blefling or a misfortune, we muft 
leave our readers to determine. To England, it certainly cannot be 
called the latter; and perhaps it may ultimately prove to bea blefling 
to Ireland. s 
MATHEMATICS, h. 
Art.31. he Royal Road to Geometry, and Familiar IntroduGion to the 
Mathematics. By Thomas Malton, Senior. 8vo. pp. 550, with 
Plates, 12s. Boards. Dilly. 1793 
‘This new edition of a work which was publifhed fome years aQ0s 
(fee Rev. vol. lii. p. 359.) is confiderably enlarged and improved. 
In its'prefent ftate, it comprehends every thing that is neceflary for 
trudion of the learner in the theory and praétice of geometry. 
The frf containing the elements of geometry, the theory of menfu- 
ration, and a demonftration of fome properties of ellipfes; in the /- 
cond, the author has inferted all the problems of Euclid’s Elements, 
with a number of others felected from various writers ; and an appen- 
dix on the conftruction of ellipfes, proportional f{cales, and the line of 
chords, with problems, illuftrating their ufe : he clofes with ftrictures 
on Mr. Bradberry’s Treatife of Perfpective. 
In the courfe of this work, the author has introduced a variety of 
notes, which fwell the bulk of the volume without adding much to.its 
intrinfic 
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intrinfic value. We with that he had more conftantly adhered to the 
object which he profeffes to have had in view ; Viz. £ the abridgment 
of every redundancy and the avoiding of that tedious prolixity,’ 
which he very freely, and not without fome degree of afperity, con- 
demns in the works of other authors. In publications of this kind, 
which are principally defigned for learners, brevity is a diftinguifhing 
excellence. We think that Mr. Malton might have been more con- 
cife without being lefs intelligible; and that the work would have 
proved more acceptable, if it had been lefs encumbered with 


occafional reflections, Re 3 


THEOLOGY, &c. 


Art. 32. 4 Reply to the Rev. F. Randolph’s ** Scriptural Revifion of 
Socinian Arguments Vindicated *.”? By Benjamin Hobhoufe, Bar- 
rifterat Law, and A. M. of Brazen-Nofe College, Oxford. yo. 
pp. 147. 2s. Cadell. 1793 
The teftimony which we bore to the ability of this writer, in our 

account of his letters to Mr. Randolph+on his ‘‘ Scriptural Revifion 

of Socinian Arguments,’’ we think ourfelves authorized by the pre- 
fent publication to confirm. After having vindicated himfelf, and his 
brethren of the Unitarian, or, as Mr. H. chufes to call it, the Humani- 

tarian{e&t, from ¢ertain cenfures, which he deems fevere and ill- 

founded, he refumes the difcuffion of the queftion concerning thé 

perfon of Chrift, in order toexamine Mr. Randolph’s comments on 
feveral se ae from the antient chriftian fathers, and from the fcrip- 
tures, Mottof thefe paflages have already been fo frequently can- 
vaffed by the writers in this controverfy, that little new matter is now 
to be expe¢ted:—yet, to thofe who have interefted themfelves in the 
difpute, this writzr’s remarks will appear very deferving of atten- 
tion, in the particular view in which they are prefented to the reader, 
as a correction, or refutation, of Mr. R.’s explanations; and though 
we have ourfelves little inclination to renew the difcuffion, in the 
prefent almoft exhaufted ftate of the controverfy, we are not dif- 
pleafed to fee it profecuted with fo much freedom ; becaufe we per- 
feftly agree with Mr, H. in the opinion that, ‘if ferious and confci- 
entious perfons, who think reform neceflary, in church or fthte, 
fhould, through timidity, remit their labours, error, both religious 


and civil, muitenjoy perpetual empire.’ ly 


Art, 33. Principles of Prayer and Humiliation, in a Time of National 
Guilt and Diftrefs. By aLayman. §vo. 6d. Jordan. 

This form of prayer for the faft contains fome good principles, and 
is profeffedly written to ferve the caufe of true religion and peace: 
but we cannot give our entire approbation of it. We do not think 
the writer peculiarly happy in his devotional ftyle Jour principal ob- 
jection arifes from the freedom with which he’ pours out, before 
his Maker, heavy charges againft his fellow creatures. ¢ Thon feeft 
the evil leayen af malice and iniquity, the combination of corruption 
which prevails in the governments of the earth;—they have com- 








# See Review for December 17935 Pp: 417. a 
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pafied fea and land for vengeance ;—they have profeffed thy fanétions 
for blood, and have carried with them, through the world, a blaf. 

hemons antidote againi{t the reception of thy glorious name.’ This 
is not the proper language of prayer. By witatever high authority 
the practice may be fanétioned, or in however jult a caufe it may be 
repeated, it ill becomes an offending mortal, when he ought to be 
confefling and deploring his own fins, to bring a railing accufation 
againft his fellow creature. EK 


TRIAL OF MR. HASTINGS. 
Art. 34. A Letter to Mr. Fox, on the Duration of the Trial of Mr. 
Haflings. 8vo. pp.88. 2s.6d. Owen. 1794. 

The length of this trial, let who will be refponfible for it, has been 
unqueftionably a grievance, not merely to Mr. Haftings, but alfo to 
the public. Avdelayof juftice is injurious both to the accufed and 
the accufer. By whom it has been occafioned in this cafe we prefume 
not to determine ; fome impute it to the defendant, fome to the ma- 
nagers, fome to the houle of lords, and others to the nature of the 
charge itfelf. For our own part, we think that there is fome ground 
for imputing it to this laft caufe ; for, from the very nature of the 
cafe, difpatch was lefs praéticable than in any other. ‘The prefent 
letter-writer fays that the firlt, the great, and the moft important 
eaufe of delay might be traced up ¢ to the late houfe of commons, 
who, from accident, and not defign, I am fure, adopted a mode of 
voting the articles (of the impeachment) which made them fo volu- 
minous, that much time was abfolutely neceflary for going through 
evena fmall part of them.’ We rejoice, however, that this famous 
trial is at laft near its clofe, and that little more now remains but for 
the lords todeliberate on and to deliver their verdict. We heartily 
with that this could be done before the recefs of parliament : but the 
immenfe mafs of evidence, which their lordfhips have to confider, muft 
render it itfpoffible for them to proceed to judgment before the next 
feffion. The author, though avowedly the friend of Mr. Haftings, ex- 
preffes himfelf with every appearance of candor and fairnefs. There 
are fome parts, however, which we were not able fully to compre- 
hend. He ftates corretly that the fum gained by the Eatt India 
Company by the retention for twenty-one years of the annuity of 
300,000]. which by ftipulation was to have been paid to the Great 
Mogul, amounted:to 6,300,000. ; which fum, he fays, ought, ac- 
cording to the principles of thofe who countenance the impeachment, 
to be.reftored to that monarch with intereft : thiswe can underftand : 
but we cannot conceive how the intereft on it could amount; as 
he fays it does, to 4,200,cool.. ‘The fum taken from the Begum of 
Oude,: he as correctly ftates at 6co0,c00l.: but the intereft on it from 
Feb..178z he makes 1,200,000l. Speaking of the prefents received 
by Mr. Haftings, and which, he fays, having been applied to the ufe of 
the company, ought in:juftice to be reftored to thofe who made them, 
if it were unjuft in the company’s governor to take them at all, he 
makes the amount 200;0001. and the intereft on the fame from the 
years 1780-1-2, 650,0001. ‘This extravagant rate of intereft afto- 
nifhes us. We prefume there muft be fome miflake in the calcalation. 
Mentioning the cafe of the Nabob of Bengal, the author inferms us 
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that, by a treaty with that prince in 1770, the company engaged te 
pay him 380,o00l. a year; the directors reduced the itipend to 
160,0c0l. : we prefume he meaned to have faid, not that the allowance 
had been reduced to 160,000)., but that a reduction to the amount of 
that fum was made, fothat the Nabob received 220,0001. a year, in- 
ftead of 380,000]. That we are right in this conjecture appears from 
the author’s own ftatement in another place; for he fays that, if we 
ought to make reftitution of the fum which we fhould have paid 
to the Nabob, but which was withholden from him, it would amount 
in 22 years, at 560,0001. ayear, to 3,520,0001.—the intereft on this 
for the fame fpace he rates at 2,240,000l, Such a rate of intereit 
far furpaffes all that even Afiatic ufury could exact orexped. We 
are therefore inclined to think that there muft be fome miitake in the 
ftatement. | 
Art. 35. Subfiance of the Speech of the Right Honourable Edmund 

Burke, inthe Houfe of Commons, May 22d,: 1794, in Anfwer to 

certain Obfervations on the Report of the Committee of Ma- 

nagers, reprefenting that report to have beena Libel on the Judges, 
8vo. is. Debreit. 

The circumftance that gave rife to the fpeech now before us was 
this: A report was fome time fince drawn up by the committee of 
members appointed to manage the impeachment of Mr. Hatftings, 
accounting for the delay that had attended the trial. A pamphlet, 
purporting to contain this report, was printed by Mr. Debrett, and 
a copy of it fellinto the hands of Lord ‘Thurlow ; who is reprefented, 
In the news-paper accounts of the debate in the houfe of lords on the 
22d of May, to have pronounced itte be ‘* difgracefal and indecent, 
and fuch a publication as, froin its refleion upon the judges of the 
land and many members of the houfe of peers, ought not to pafs was 
punifhed.”? ‘Mr. Burke, noticing the report of the learned lord’s 
{peech, took an opportunity on the very next day to animadvert on 
it, and to clear the managets’ report from this fevere cenfure. What 
he faid on that occafion is contained in the lait ten pages of this little 
work, the preceding pages being merely an introduétion for the pur- 
pofe of elucidating the fubject. 

It is curious enough to fee how well thefe two right honourables are 
verfed in the fcience of chlique offence. The learned lord does not 
pretend to cenfure the ‘* report of the houfe of commons ;” for 
that would be a breachof privilege: but he vents all his anger on « a 
pamphlet publifhed by one Debrett in Piccadilly ;”’ which, by the 
way, .bore for title ** the Reportof the Committee of Managers of 
the Houfe of Commons, appointed to infpeét the Lords’ fournals, 
&c.&c.”? On the other hand, Mr. Burke confiders himfelf as 
“* not warranted in fuppofing the account, given in the news-papers, of 
Lord Thurlow’s fpeech, to be genuine ;”’ for, were he to confider it as 
fuch, it would be irregular in him to refer in the houfe of commons to 
what had paffed in another place, unlefs for the purpofe of grounding 
onit acomplaint for a breach of privilege, which might poftibly lead 
to a breach between the two houfes. Both fenators withed to avoid 
this: and therefore each contrived to give the other a rap. on the 
knuckles by abufing what each very decently and prudently took for 
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granted was not the produétion of the other. There is little doube 
. that the {peech now before us was fent to the prefs by the Right Hon. 

Gentlemah who delivered it in parliament ; it is given in the firft per- 

fon, andhas every mark of authenticity. Sh 


LAW. 

Art. 36. Hamilton's Furyman’s Guide; or, the Englifhman’s Right. 
Containing the Antiquity, Ufe, Duty, and juft Privileges of Juries, 
by the Laws of England; with neceffary Inftructions for Jurymen 
to make proper Minutes on Trials, fo as to have, at one View, a 
clear State of the Proceedings. The Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 85. 
1s. Hamilton. 1794. 

This ufeful tra&, by Sir John Hawles, was originally publifhed in 
quarto in the year 1680, and has fince been frequently reprinted in a 
more commodious fize.—The laft edition that we remember to have 
feen was that publifhed in 1779 by Mr. Davies, in oftavo.—The merit 
of this work has been too long acknowleged by the public to render 
it neceflary for us to difcufs it; we have only to obferve that the 
prefent edition is accompanied with a fenfible preface, and fome judi- _ 
cious notes., SR, 


Art. 37. Objfervations on the Rights and Duties of Furors, in Cafes of 
Libel, occafioned by fome late Verdiéts. By a Barrifter at. Law. 
8vo. ts. Robinfons. 1794. 

This pamphlet is a good commentary on the ftatute 32 Geo. III. 
¢. 60, intituled, «* An A& to remove Doubts refpecting the Funétions 
of Jurits in Cafes of Libel ;’” and jurors are reminded in it that, what- 
ever might have been the law formerly, they are now entitled to 
judge of the whole matters in iffue, and are not now confined to the 
confideration of the fimple fact of publication, and of the truth of the 
inuendoes, but are empowered to determine on the nature and tendency 
of the writing itfelf, and of the intention of the defendant.—Had 
thefe points been properly weighed, fo inconfiftent a verdict as Guilty 
of publifoing, but without a criminal intention, would never have been 
delivered into the court.—-Many judicious and fenfible obfervations are 
contained in this pamphlet. SR. 


Att. 38. 4 Vindication of the Condu& and Principles of the Printer of 
the Newark Heratp: An Appeal to the Juflice of the People 
of England, on the Refult of two recent and extraordinary Pro- 
secuTions for Libels. By Daniel Holt, Printer of the Newark 
Herald. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Symonds. 

Extract from the author’s prefatory addrefs to the Public: ‘ Purfued 
as he [D.Holt]} has been by the furious, unceafing, and vindictive malice 
ofa numerous herd of afociated political affaffins, and doomed to anakmoft 
unexampled imprifonment, by the unrelenting hand of legal feverity, 
he throws himfelf on the humanity, benevolence, and candour of the 
Britifh nation, as the laft and only tribunal to which he can appeal, 
and from which he fully expects impartiality, juftice, and proteétion.’ 

Mr. Holt was tried and found guilty of ‘ printing and publithing 
two very atrocious libels; the one intitled, «* An Addrefs to the Ad- 
dreffers,’” the other, «* An Addrefs to the Tradefmen, Mechanics, and 
other Inhabitants of the Town of Newark, on the Subjeét of a Parlia- 
mentary Reform.’’ Vide Judge Afthhurit’s fpeech on delivering 
judgment, 
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judgment; which was in the following terms—* That for the firft libel 
you pay a fine to the King of fifty pounds, and be imprifoned in his 
Majeity’s jail of Newgate for-the term of two years. That for the 
fecond offence you pay a further fum of fifty pounds, and be imprifon- 
ed in his Majeity’s jail of Newgate for the further term of two years,’ 
&c. &c. Four years! a ferious portion of a man’s life! 

Mr. Holt’s prefent addrefs to his fellow townfmen of Newark 
breathes the genuine fpirit of political martyrdom. He thus con- 
cludes, p.92. ‘ The perfecutions I have already had the honour to 
experience, are, and ever will be, my pride and exultation, as they 
have been occafioned. by an attachment to that beit of all caufes, the 
caufe of all mankind-——rHe CAUSE OF FREEDOM!’ 

In perufing the account here given of the legal proceedings, we 
could nos but applaud the caridour of the Attorney General, on-the 
one part, and the zeal and ingenuity of Mr. Erfkine on the other, 
Lord Kenyon alfo {poke with becoming liberality on the fubjeét of anti- 
minifterial parties, which he by no means wifhed to extinguith; be- 
caufe, faid he, ** they keep minifters on their guard, in their con. 
du&t:?? adding, “ A great political character, who held a high 
fituation in this country, but is now dead, ufed to fay, that minifters 
were the better for being now and then a little pepper’d and falted,” 

In Mr.H.’s Appendix, we have copies of the Duke of Richmond’s 
famous Lester to ef Sharman, avd of his memorable bill fo: a parlia- 
mentary reform; alfo an abftract [from the New Annual Regitter for 
1782] of Mr. Pitt’s fpeech on the fame fide of that moft important 
queftion; with fome other pertinent extras; all contributing to ren- 
der Mr. H.’s book an entertaining milcellany. 


Art. 39. Trial of Fofeph Gerrald, Delegate from the London Corre- 
{ponding Society to the Britifh Convention, before the High Court 
of Jufticiary at Edinburgh, March 3, ro, 13, and 14, 1794, for 
Sedition. ‘Taken in Short Handby Mr. Ramiey. 8vo. pp. 256, 
4s. Eaton, &c. he. 

We have heard of a grammarian, who once publifhed a propofal 
for expunging from the Englifh language all words of French, Latin, 
or Greek derivation; and for confiaing ourfelves to the terms origin- 
ating with our Saxon anceflors. To thew the practicability of his 
projet, he attempted to tranflate into Gothic the current terms of 
religion, politics, and even fcience. He propofed calling the apoflles 
Jendees, the difciples Jearners, the bifhops owerfeers, the clergy reaaers, 
He then took in hand the ftate, and was for denominating counties 
foires, parifhes tithings, and confables dings, trom the identity of their 
duty, &c. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate for Mr. Gerrald and his club-mates 
that they fhould never have met with this treatife, as they appear te 
be victims of their fondnefs for French etymologies. Nothing can be 
more pointed than the evidence which they adduce to prove that they 
were requefted by feveral perfons, who confider themfelves as ag- 
grieved, to meet and difcuds fuch real or imaginary grievances, and 
to flate them in a {pecific form to the legillature; and furely fach an 
occupation ought to be holden praife-worthy; evenif ithad terminated 
in propofals fo perfedtly ridiculous and impraéticable as the holding of 
a general election every facrament-fanday, or the beftowing of {uffrage 
5 and 
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and eligibility univerfally on women as well as men, in order to 
amufe us at St. Stephen’s with a reprefentation of the Etkléfaxou/ai of 
Ariftophanes. But the gentlemen of this club, or debating fchool, 
having called their toaft-maiter, or fore-man, the Prefident ; having 
referred their bills to a Committee of Finance, inftead of bidding the 
ftewards pay the reckoning; and, above all, having called their meet- 
ing a Convention; it feems to have been inferred that, like the 
members of that odious Convention delegated by the people of 
France, they were to exerci/e power over the exifting laws, to fet at 
nought the authority of the civil magiftrate, (an imputation which ill 
tallies with their mode of difperfion,) to repeal taxes on objects of 
popular confumption, to recommend reprefentativeé government, to 
cafhier certain hereditary diltin€tions, and to tolerate even atheifm 
itfelf: changes which, as they have been accompanied with diforder 
and mafflacre among the profligate, irreligious, and irritable populace 
of Paris, muft evidently alfo produce the fame effect among the prin- 
cipled, religious, and phlegmatic people of Edinburgh. 

It is to be hoped that the account, publifhed in fome of the papers, 
of the oratorical exercifes of this fociety, will be reprinted in a fingle 
pamphlet for the information of the good people of England. Mean 
while it is the duty of every one to read attentively this trial, long as 
it is, and to endeavour at forming fome opinion refpecting the modes 
of purfuing a redrefs of grievances which the law ought to tolerate and 
to protect. America owes her prefent form of government to a very 
fober convention of perfons who exprefsly met in order to hint fpecific 
changes in the conftitution; of which convention a circumftantial 
account is contained in one of the libellous pamphlets of Thomas 
Paine *: but we fhall not aceufe any of our countrymen of drawing 
notions from fo impure a fource. 

We have already had occafion to pay a tribute of applaufe to the 
talents of Mr. Gerrald, (vol. xiii. p.202.) He again difplays them in 
his defence. Had he publifhed his fcheme of a Convention as a plan 
of parliamentary reform, it might have been thought worthy of at- 
tentive difcuffion. A print of Mr. G. is prefixed. 1 

ANTIQUITIES, ay. 


Art. 40. Letter to the Earl of Leicefer, on the recent Difcovery of the 
Roman Cloaca or Sewer at Leicefter, with fome Thoughts on Jewry 
Wall. By J. Throfby. 8vo. pp.39. 1s. Nichols, 1793- 
Leicefter, the Rate of the antient Romans, has produced numerous 

fragments which teftify their refidence on the fpot. In February 

1793, a fubterraneous paflage was difcovered, which appears to have 

been originally the c/oaca or common fewer of the Roman town. The 

earth, which filled the part now accidentally opened, was blended 
with pottery of different kinds, bearing infcriptions which, though 
not completely intelligible at prefent, clearly mark their having be- 
longed to a Romancolony. Several of thefe infcriptions, together 
with fome of the utenfils, are here prefented in fmall plates, that the 
inquifitive and the learned may form and communicate their conjec- 
tures and their judgments. A few other difcoveries were made at 


———,, 


® The Second Part (if we rightly recolle&] of the Rights of Man 
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this time, for which we refer to the pamphlet: but the Jewry-wall is 
{o renowned a fragment, that it feems proper to add that Mr. Throf- 
by, who rejects with reafon the opinions of its having been a bath, a 
semple of Janus, &c. is confirmed in his apprehenfion that it is a por- 
tion of the Fanua (or gate) wall of the old city. He concludes that it 
was a principal gate-way or entrance into Rate from the foile or Ro- 
man road which paffes within little more than a quarter of a mile 
weftwardly of the river. To this fentiment he now more firmly. ad- 
heres, from having remarked that the tunnel or portion of the cloaca 
which, after a concealment of ages, has been recently produced to 
light, is made of the fame kind of materials, and built on the fame 
principles, with the Janua, or, as it has been long termed, the 
Jewry-wall. He exprefies his hope that this account may excite to 
an examination of thofe parts of the fewer yct unexplored ; which, 
whenever it is attempted, will, he trufts, be conducted not in a partial 
manner, but with due attention, by a fettled plan, under the guid- 
ance of perfons qualified for the undertaking.—Mr. Throfby’s publi- 
cations have recommended him to us as a man of knowlege and in- 
genuity, of induftry and fidelity : but we with for an improvement in 


his ftyle, a deficiency in which is evident even in this little treatife. H 


MEDICAL, &c. 


Art. 41. 4 Treatife on one hundred and eighteen principal Difeafes of 
the Eyes and Eye-lids, &c. in which are communicated feveral new 
Difcoveries relative to the Cure of Defects in Vifion; with many 
original Prefcriptions. By William Rowley, M.D. &c. 8vo. 
pp. 360. 6s. Boards. Wingrave, &c. 

Of this new edition and amplification of a work publifhed many 
years ago, it is unneceflary for us to give a particular account. We 
took notice of it in our soth vol. p.76, and we cannot profefs that 
our opinion of it is materially altered. 


Art. 42. 4 Cafe of Hydrophobia, commonly called Canine Madnefs, 
from the Bite of a Mad Dog, fuccefsfully treated. By Thomas 
Arnold, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, and of 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp.245. 4s. 
Boards. Dilly. 1793. 

This cafe, the narration of which occupies the {pace of 164 pages, 
and comprelends the time of one hundred days, is in fubftance that of 
a girl, ten years of age, who, after being flightly bitten by a dog 
which was fufpected to be mad, fell into a train of nervous fymptoms, 
partly bodily, partly mental, commencing as early as the fixth day 
from the bite, and ending with perfect recovery. Of thefe fymptoms, 
a dread and difficulty of {wallowing fluids, efpecially cold water, com- 


.pofed a part, and thefe did not come on till the twenty-third day from 


the bite. A variety of {pafmodic affections had preceded them, and 
continued after thofe fymptoms were gone. How far they are to be 
confidered as decifive of the reception of the canine virus, is a 
queftion on which the whole importance of the cafe muft turn; for, 
fetting that afide, the hiftory is fuch an one as the experience of mot 
practitioners would eafily parallel; being nothing more than that of a 
trong mental impreffion, fucceeded by a numerous train of anomalous 
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fymptoms, fome relieved by medicine, and others not, and gradually 
wearing away of themfelves. Our learned readers need not be told 
that inftances of what is called /pontancous hydrophobia are given by 
various medical writers; nor need it be fuggeited to petfons of faga. 
city, that there is room for much delufion of the fancy, as well as for 
fraud and impofture, in fuch cafe. Whether, on a cool confideration 
of all thefe circumftances, a cafe, the commencement, caufe, and ter. 
mination of which were fo different from thofe of the numerous inftances 
of canine hydrophobia lately recorded, is to be regarded as really 
originating from the fame fource, we fhall leave to the decifion of 
thofe who have leifure to pay it due attention. With refpeé to the 
treatment employed, it confilted fo much in a complicated repetition 
of a variety of remedies tried over and over again in fimilar cafes, 
shat, fuppofing it a real cure, we fear that it affords little folid in. 
ftruction to the practitioner. We are told that mufk feemed to have 
an immediate and ftriking effect in checking the diforder after the 
hydrophobia had fhewn itfelf; and that Jaudanum moft powerfully re. 
lieved the long-continuing and recurring {pafmodic fymptoms. 

- The fubjoined obfervations, with refpeét to the hiftory and treat. 
ment of canine madnefs in general, contain little or nothing that is 
new. Some facts, relative to the manner in which dogs are affeéted, 


communicated by Mr. Meynell, have the greateft claim to novelty, Ai 


Art. 43. Pharmacopaia Chirurgica; or Formule for the Ufe of Sur- 
geons; including, among a Variety of Remedies adopted in the 
rivate Practice of the moft eminent of the Profeffion, all the prin- 
cipal Formulz of the different Hofpitals. 12mo. pp.130. 2s. 6d. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1793 
We can recommend this little colleétion as likely to be ufeful to 
the perfons for whom it is intended. It may ferve to compenfate for 
the poverty of the London Difpenfatory in formule for external ap- 
plication; yet we cannot but wifh that the corporation of furgeons 
would take up the fubje&, and fanction with their authority a publi- 


cation of the like kind. Ai. 


Art. 44. The Crime of negleGing Inoculation. 8vo. 3d. Printed at 
Liverpool. Parfons, London. 17693. 

Few facts appear more extraordinary than the little ground which 
the practice of inoculation gains among the mafs of people, though 
its benefits have long been a matter of demonftration, and though it 
is fully fanétioned by the example of the higher ranks. ‘To difcover 
the caufe of this, would be an inquiry worthy of the philofopher3 
while the philanthropift is well employed in endeavouring to obviate 
the mifchievous effets. ‘The writer of this fhort traét attempts to 
bring home to the minds of the people the gus/t of neglecting fuch @ 
means of preferving the lives of their children. He would probably 
have fucceeded better, had he brought down his language more-to the 
level of thofe whom he addreffes. Wéith regard to his hint of co- 
ercion, which, indeed, he propofes with manifeft hefitation and doubt, 
we cannot hefitate in exprefling the moft decided difapprobation of 


fuch an idea. At. 
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NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


Art. 45. Captain Pakenham’s Invention of a Subftitute for a loft Rudder, 
and to prevent its being loft. Alfo a Method of reftoring the Mafts of 
Ships, when injured. 8VO. Pp.59. IS. 6d. Jordan. 1793. 
Thefe inventions have been already reviewed by the Society for 

encouraging Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; by the Lords 

Commiflioners of the Admiralty ; by the Corporation of the Trinity- 

Houfe; by the managing owners of Eaft India fhipping ; and by the 

Society for improving Naval Architecture; who have all, without ex- 

ception, declared their approbation of them in the moft unqualified 


terms. See p. 57. of the laft month’s Review. Wa 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 46. On EleGric Atmo/pheres, in which the Abfurdity of the Doc- 
trine of Pofitive and Negative Electricity is inconteftibly proved ; 
and the real Nature, Production, Mode of Exiftence, and Properties 
of Atmofpheres in an Eleétric State are clearly demonftrated and 
fully explained. To which is prefixed a Letter addrefled to 
Mr. Read of Knightfbridge; in reply to his Remarks on the 
Author’s former Traét on Eleétricity *, &c. By E Peart, M.D. 
Svo. pp.81. 438. Boards. Miller. 1793. 

Nothing in fcience remains more obfcure than the real nature of 
pofitive and negative electricity. That it confifts in deficiency or ex- 
cefs of the fame fluid, we are not difpofed to believe. Dr. P.’s hy- 
pothefis gives little light in this darknefs. Before the fubjeét can be 
fully elucidated, experiments of a very different nature from any 
hitherto publifhed muft, we think, be devifed.—For various treatifes 
by Dr. Peart, fee Rev. N. S. vol. il. p. 97. vol. viii. p.172, and 
vol. xi. p. 296. With refpeét to his controverfy with Mr. Read, we 


leave it to his readers. B ea 3 


POETRY. 


Art. 47. Jl Paradifo Perduto di Giovant Mitton, Tradutto in 
Verfo Italiano da Felice Mariottini, Con Varie Annotazione dé Co- 
mentatori Inglefi, eTraduttore. ‘Tomo Primo. Svyo. 8s. Boards. 
Molini, Matthews, &c. 1794. ) 

We ‘formerly + announced to our readers this undertaking; and 


we are glad to fee the work, which iscarried on by fubfcription, in a 
promifing train of publication. As it proceeds, it will become a pro- 
per fubject for our farther attention: perhaps it will be right to wait 
its completion, 


Art. 48. Dukinfield Lodge, a Poem, in Two Cantos. By W. Hamp- 


fon. 4to. pp.28. 1s. Stockdale. 1793. 
On the poetry which avoids glaring defects, yet never rifes above 


mediocrity, we have but little to remark. Though Dukinfield 
Lodge be the fubjeé propofed in the title-page, the intention of the 
author was to write panegyrics on two of his friends and favourites. 
The defign appears in part to be difinterefted, for one of them, as 
Mr.Hampfon informs us, is dead. In thofe circles, in which the 
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* See Review, New Series, vol. viii. p. 172. 
t See Review, March, 1793, p, 356, 
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virtues of the perfons whom he praifes are known, we have no doubt 


that the ill be read with pleafure. 
poem will be r Pp Hols 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 49. The Confeffions of Fames Bapti/te Couteau, Citizen of France, 
written by himfelf: and tranflated from the original French, by 
Robert Jephfon, Efq. Illuftrated with nine Engravings. 12mo, 
2 Vols. pp.489- 8s. Boards. Debrett. 1794. 

In the charaéter of an hiftorian, or of a biographer, no duty is fo 
facred as that of an invariable regard to truth. Even thofe more 
flight deviations from accuracy in the ftatement of faéts, which, with. 
out any culpable intention on the part of the narrator, imperceptibly 
arife from his partialties and prejudices ; and thofe falfe glofles which 
literary vanity often beftows on narratives merely for the fake of em- 
bellifhment ; are juftly regarded by the philofopher as material ob- 
ftruétions in the way of his political and moral refearches.—When, 
however, for any finiiter end, whether private or public, a writer 
with deliberate defign employs his pen_in difguifing and aggravating 
facts, and in exhibiting a confufed mafs of figures, in which fiéion 
and reality are confounded, the offence becomes enormous. A 
charge of this ferious nature, in our judgment, lies againit the pub- 
lication now before us. In the firft place, in pretending to be the 
-confeflions of Couteau, written by himfelf, the work bears on its 
front the ftamp of falfhood ; for, though the narrator boafts that, if 
the reader fhould < not find in his book the eloquence of the citizen 
of Geneva, he will find at leaft his fincerity,’? nothing can be more 
certain that no man was ever capable of drawing fuch a pidture of 
himfelf as is here afcribed to the imaginary Couteau. If this picture 
be not intended as the portrait of an individual, but as a general re- 
prefentation of the prefent charaéter of the French nation, it is evi- 
dent that nothing can be more injurious than the author’s method of 
proceeding. Though he has urged in juftification of himfelf, that 
« he has given a detail of much wickednefs, but no exaggeration ; 
and that his difficulty was to invent up to the real atrocity of the nation ;? 

we fhall not be thought to infinuate an apology for enormities which 
we reprobate, when we fay that, to load even’ infamous names with 
crimes that have not been proved againft them, is iniquitous; and 
that to transfer individual guilt to national charaéter is {till more ini- 
quitous. A farther objection, of yet greater weight, againft the fpirit 
‘and tendency of this work, is that, by uniformly blending narratives, 
unfupported by vouchers, of private actions and public proceedings, 
‘with the fititious adventures of his hero, the author has done every 
thing in his power to miflead and confound the reader’s judgment, 
and to inflame his paffions. ; 

There is only one point of view in which this work can be at all 
entitled to attention. Asa literary performance, it has fome pre- 
tenfions to merit ; it may boaft diverfity of incident, boldnefs of de- 
{cription, and ftrength of language :—but even thefe excellencies, 
were they prevalent in a much greater degree than we find them, 
would not be fufficient to obtain a general fuffrage in favour of a 
work which, throughout, exhibits nothing but deeds of barbarity, 

and images ofhorror.—An innocent mufician, who has been = 
an 
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and murdered, lying ftretched out in a bone houfe, while his mur- 
derers infult, with favage ridicule, his frantic fitter leaning over the 
corpfe ;—a drunken companion at fea kicked overboard, only for 
the fake of getting pofleflion of a comfortable bed :—a nightly 
watchman, fora wager, ftabbed while he is civilly informing his 
murderer of the hour of the night ;—a beautiful and innocent dam- 
fel, the daughter of the ruffian’s generous hoft, forcibly violated, 

ifoned, and thrown into a river ;— are fcenes with which few people 
would choofe to have their faloons decorated 7» painting: yet fuch are 
the fcenes with which this writer prefumes to expect that his readers 
will be amufed ix defeription. For our part, we gladly take our leave 
of a performance, the perufal of which has left on our feelings one 


uniform impreffion of difguft. : E, 


Art. 50. The Spirit of Chriftianity, compared with the Spirit of the 
Times in Great Britain. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. a late Fel- 
low of Jefus College, Cambridge. A new edition. 8vo. 1s. 
Kearfley. 1794. 

From the clofe alliance which has for fo many centuries fubfifted 
between the church and the ftate, it might have been expected that 
the former would have fo far transfufed its holy and gentle fpirit into 
the latter, that, long before this time, all civil governments, in 
countries profefling Chriftianity, would have been fo far Chriftianized 
as to reject with indignation every principle of policy, which cannot 
be reconciled with Chriftian morals; and to refrain, with confcientious 
circumfpeétion, from all violation of the Chriftian law of univerfal be- 
nevolence, both in the domeftic exercife of civil authority, and in 
their tranfactions with foreign naticns. So little, however, has the 
faét correfponded to this reafonable expectation, that ftatef{men appear 
to have univerfally agreed to leave the Chriftian code behind them at 
Church, and to carry with them a very different one into the Cabinet. 
They may, perhaps, have perfuaded themfelves that, although 
Chriftianity is an exccllent rule of private conduct, its moral maxims 
are too {trict to be applied in the management of public affairs. 

_ The grofs inconfittency between the {pirit of fome modern govern- 

ments and the fpirit of Chriftianity is the evil which the writer of this 

pamphlet deplores, and which he, with equal zeal and ability, re- 
proves. Both in the ftate, and in the church, he finds many inftances 
of this lamentable departure from Chriftian principles ; and he exhi- 
bits them with the courageous fidelity of a fincere profeflor of the 
gofpel. He boldly inveighs againft the prefent war, and the rigor- 
ous profecutions of the friends of reform; he condemns, with indig- 
nation, the harfh treatment of Mr. Frend and Mr. Palmer; and he 
chaitizes, with no very gentle hand, Mr. Fox and his adherents, « for 
countenancing and fupporting the vigorous profecution of a war which 
they condemn.’ Bw. 


Art. 51. The Life of F.P. Brifét, Deputy from Eure and Loire, to the 
National Convention. Written by nH1mMsenF. Tranflated from 
the French. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 1794. } 
There is every appearance of authenticity in this biographical 

tract. M. Briffot was a man of confiderable talents, which were par- 

ucularly manifefted in his literary performances. His natural turn 
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feems to have led him chiefly to political difquifitions; on which ful. 
jet he had formed vaft ideas: but he was, perhaps, better fitted for 
fpeculative refearches, than for the active and prompt execution of 
great and hazardous defigns. Ina word, he appears to have been 
better read in books than in men; and this might give the more 
daring’ and lefs liberal-minded Jacobins an advantage over him; 
which, as he would never join them, finally effected his ruin, and con- 
duéted him to the {caffold. 

M. Briffot’s account of his life, his writings, and his public con. 
du&, is very interefting, and full of information with refpeét to the 
views of ‘the different parties to which the french revolution pave 
birth :—but, according to this narrative, the greacelt obfruction that 
he had to encounter in his grand career, as a pablic man, arofe from 
his being pofleffed of too much honefty. This, poflibly, was really 
his cafe; and this alone, in sAat country, and in thee times, might be 
quite fufficient to work his deftruction.—A print of ‘M. Brifot is 
given in this /af# of his many publications. 


Art. 52. A Tour through Germany: Containing full Direétions for 
travelling in that interefting Country: With Obfervations on the 
State of Agriculture and Policy of the different States; very 
particular Deicriptions of the Courts of Vienna, Berlin, Coblentz, 
and Mentz, with the Banks of the Rhine, the prefent Theatre of 
War. Illuftrated by a Chart, with the Route coloured, 8vo, 

.390. 6s. Boards. Kearfley. 

The trade of mere dock making ought, in our opinion, to be dif. 
countenanced by the public : itimpofes a heavy tax on what cannot 
be referred either to the neceffaries, the comforts, or the luxuries 
of life ; and which, though it fwells our libraries, adds not to the 
ftock of human knowlege. The book now under our confideration, 
though not deftitute of merit, comes, in fome meafure, within this 
defcription. We are ready to admit that it is, in general, corre& 
in its accounts of the extent,. population, and commercial and politi- 
cal ftate, of the cities of Germany, as well as of the number of 

fts which a traveller muft ride in his way from one place, to another, 
and of the value of the different coins in the various ftates of the 
empire: but we muft obferve, at the fame time, that we did not 
ftand much in need of this book to become acquainted with all thefe 
circumitances, for we have already feveral publications which contain 
all that can be found in this, which 7s only a compilation. We will, 
however, do the compiler the juftice to fay that he has collected his 
work from books of authority ; and that thofe, who have not yet read 
any of the former tours through Germany, may acquire from this work 

a correct, and, to the generality of readers, a competent knowlege 

of that extenfive, populous, and heterogeneous mafs of ftates, mos 

narchical and republican, temporal and ecclefiaftical. . 


Art.53. The Natural Hiftory of Birds; containing a Variety of Facts 
feletted from feveral Writers, and intended for the Amufement and 
Inftruction of Children. With Copper Plates, 4 Vols. 12mo,. 
11. 8s. Boards. Johnfon. 

A more initruétive or amufing work in natural hiftory has feldom 


paffed under our notice, than that which is now before us. It is faid 
to 
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. °* ’ 
+6 have been undertaken for the ufe of the children and young per- . 


fons of a particular family: but it is compiled with fo much attention 
and judgment, that it may be deemed a valuable prefent to parents 
and teachers in general. It is written in a ftyle fufficiently fimple and 
familiar to fuit the capacities of children: yet it may be read with 

leafure and advantage by perfons of riper years, who are not parti- 
cularly acquainted with this interefting branch of natural hiltory ; as 
they will here find, arranged according to the Linnéan fyftem, the 
moft valuable parts of the writings of Linné, Buffon, Pennant, La- 
tham, and other naturalifts, on the fubject of ornithology. The three 
volumes, neatly coloured, are fold for 11. 1s.—the fourth volume may 
be had feparately, containing outlines of the birds, executed to ferve 


asa drawing book for young people. E,. 


FAST-DAY SERMON, feb. 28. 
Art. 54. The: Prefence of God with us, with its Limitations. Preached 
at Mile End New Town. By the Rev. J. Cottingham. 8vo. 6d. 
Gardiner. mers 
If it may be faid that Mr. Cottingham makes diftinétions without 
differences refpecting the prefence of God, he yet clearly ftates the 
only way of obtaining the Divine favour, and exhorts to public virtue 
as the fure bafis of public happinels. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 55. Preached at Oxford Chapel, March17, 1794. By the 
Rev. Robert Lowth, A.M. Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 4to. 1s. 
Cadell. ’ 

‘The principal aim of this preacher is evidently to cherifh and in. 
flame the indignation and horror which have been, with too much 
caufe, excited in this country againit the French, on account of the 
cruelty and favage barbarity with which they have treated one another 
during the infurrections, hoftilities, and carnage, both foreign and 
domeitic, in which they have been fo unhappily involved for more 
than three years palit: but does not fo dreadful a fituation, from which 
we fee no human means of their fpeedy deliverance, call for 
CHRISTIAN COMPASSION,—even while it may be difficult for us to 


refrain from execration? E 
+ 


Art. 56. The Fatal Confequences and the General Sources of Anarchy. 
A Difcourfe on Ifaiah, xxiv. 1.—5. The Subftance of which was 
preached in the Old Grey Friar’s Church, before the Magiftrates 
of Edinburgh, 2d of September 1792. By John Erfkine, D.D. 
one of the Miniftersof Edinburgh. 8vo. 6d. Vernor. 

The author of this difcourfe is not to be ranked among thofe violent 
fpirits who, in their -zeal to prevent anarchy, and to promote a 
peaceable fubmiffion to legal authority, relinquifh the deareft rights 
of men, and reprobate every exertion in their defence. He fees, in 
their full magnitude, the horrid confequences of anarchy, and paints 
them in colours well-fitted to imprefs a dread of them on every re- 
fleGing mind: —but, at the fame time, he is fenfible that the fources 
of thefe mifchiefs are not to be wholly fought in the jealoufy and 
difcontent of the lower orders of fociety, but may, in part at leaft, be 
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found in the injuftice, oppreflion, and perfecution manifefted 

rulers. He draws lively pictures of the follies and vices that prevail 
in the feveral clafles of fociety, and faithfully and pathetically warns 
every clafs of the diforders with which their refpeétive follies threaten 


fociety. The fermon is a good fpecimen of ufeful popular preaching, E 


Art. 57. The Ujes to be made of the Divine Goodnefs in the Courfe of the 
Sea/fon. Preached at Errol, Dec. 19, 1793, being the Day ap- 
pointed by the Prefbytery of Perth for a folemn Thankfgiving on 
account of the good Harveft, agreeably to the A& and Recom- 
mendation of Synod. By William Herdman, Affiftant to the Mie 
nifter of Errol. 8vo. 6d. Verner. 

A day of folemn thankfgiving for a good harveft is at leaft as 
rational an appointment as that of a Ye Deum for vittory. In the 
former cafe, we are fure that there is fomething for which we may be 
thankful. The prefent fermon, though not remarkable for elegance, 
is very fuitable to the occafion; being well adapted to excite fenti- 
meuts of religious gratitude in the hearer’s mind, and to engage him 


to exprefs them in aéts of beneficence and humanity. E 


Art. 58. Preached in the Parifh Church of St. Nicholas, Worcefter, 
Auguft 5th, 1792, for the Benefit of the Severn Humane Society, 
inftituted for the Recovery of Perfons apparently cead. By the 
Rev. Robert Lucas, B.D. With an Account of the Proceedings of 
the Society to this Time. 8vo. 1s. Tvans. 

Though the language of this fermon may be rather above the pro- 
per level for popular difcourfes, it is well compofed, and judicioufly 
adapted to recommend that benevolent object which it has immediately 
























a 


in view. Hy, 
v. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


*,* We are rather furprized that our friendly correfpondent in the 
Tile of —_— fhould requeft to know * what is meant by the terms, a 
martial bole and a white bole ;? the former being, as we apprehend, 
commonly underftood to mean, a clay impregnated with ferrugineous 
particles,—and the latter, a pure unmixed clay, ofa white oer 
We are making inquiries concerning the book mentioned by this 
gentleman : of which we hac not before heard. 





444 The letter figned Candour arrived too late to allow us to re- 
ceive an anfwer from the Gentleman to whom it is tranfmitted. 





t§t Various other letters remain, unavoidably delayed by the pref- 
fure of temporary bufinefs. 





«> In the laft Number, p. 40. 1.23. for « faid he,’ r. (fays he,); 

.65. 1, 8 and 25. for * deceafed,’ r. difeafed; p.89. 1. 10. from the 

ttom, dele the turned comma after Jaw; p.111. 1.7. from the 
bottom, for * refentment,’ r. refinement. 
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